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REVIEWS 





Tue Surtees Society. 

The Book of Reginald, Monk of Durham, on the 
Admirable Merits of St. Cuthbert, as displayed 
in these later Days—[ Reginaldi Monachi Du- 
nelmensis Libellus de admirandis Beati Cuth- 
berti Virtutibus, que novellis patrate sunt Tem- 
poribus]. S8vo. Nichols & Son. 


Tue memory of Mr. Surtees, the elaborate his- 
torian of the County Palatine of Durham, is held 
in considerable reverence by his neighbours. 
Though this sentiment was chiefly inspired by 
his private virtues, his learning has had some 
share in it. The county has not been very pro- 
lific of literary men; the few whose names are 
worth mentioning were of the clerical profession ; 
and no expectation, we believe, was entertained 
that among the landed gentry a writer would 
arise capable of shedding a lustre on their intel- 
lectual gloom. When he did appear, “his 
order” hastened to take advantage of the phe- 
nomenon ; and they evinced their gratitude by 
gratuitously presenting him with the plates ne- 
cessary for the illustration of his ponderous work. 
This was liberal enough; and had the county 
followed in the train, by subscribing with any- 
thing like zeal for his volumes, he would have 
had more reason to be satisfied with that grati- 
tude. But, unfortunately for him, literary merit 
is not so easily measured as a vein of coal, and, 
we are sure, not half so much appreciated. 
With all his connexions, it may be doubted whe- 
ther the author (who published by subscription) 
ever sold 200 copies of the History: his pecu- 
niary loss must, therefore, have been great. 
But he had one advantage over hundreds of his 
brother authors, whose labours were as indefati- 
gable, and whose sacrifices were as great as his 
own, — he could bear the loss without incon- 
venience. 

This ‘ History of the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham’ is one of the best of our topographical 
works. It will live, because it is written with 
elegance; because it contains abundant matter 
not to be found in its predecessors ; and because 
the subject is unquestionably one of interest, 
alike to the general and to the local antiquary, 
—alike to the historian and to the topographer. 
It has, however, its defects. It is frequently in- 
accurate, even in points which must have been 
under the author's daily observation; it betrays 
numerous marks of negligence,—in one, too, 
who felt he was negligent, yet would not take 
the pains to set himself right. Where he touches 
on general history, or where his subject (as in 
the case of the origin, early connexion, or diplo- 
matic proceedings of some bishop,) leads him 
out of the kingdom, his materials are scanty, 
worn out, and, therefore, unsatisfactory. If to 
these unfavourable circumstances, we add the 
outrageous price of the book, (the three folio 
volumes already published being sold at six 
guineas each,) we shall scarcely be surprised 
that so few copies have found their way into our 
private, or even our public libraries. 

But these considerations, however important 
in themselves, have had little influence on the 
founders of the Surtees Society. He was known 
to be ardently attached to literature; his ac- 
quirements were varied and extensive; his know- 
ledge was not, indeed, systematic, because his 





reading was desultory, but he could display it to 


advantage; and as he had a lively fancy, a ready 
wit, and colloquial powers of the first order, he 
left on the mind of every one an impression that 
he was much more learned than he really was. 
If we add, that the kindness of his heart equalled 
the playfulness of his manner, and that his friends 
were sincerely attached to him, we have the 
causes which led some of them to contemplate 
the establishment of a Society that should per- 
petuate at once his peculiar studies and his name. 
Accordingly, in April 1834, a few months after 
his death, a preliminary meeting was held; the 
nature and objects of the proposed Society were 
discussed, and rules for its government drawn 
up. Its name was to be the Surrees Socrery ; 
its object “the publication of inedited manu- 
scripts, illustrative of the intellectual, the moral, 
the religious, and the social condition of those 
parts of England and Scotland, included in the 
east between the Humber and the Frith of Forth, 
and in the west between the Mersey and the 
Clyde,—a region which constituted the ancient 
kingdom of Northumbria.” After this meeting 
a circular was addressed by the Secretary, the 
Rev. James Raine, to such gentlemen as were 
most likely to feel interested in the design, and 
the meal on not in vain; about fifty members 
immediately signified their approbation of the 
project; and on the 27th of May, 1834, the 
Surtees Society was finally established. That 
number, we believe, is now more than trebled; 
so that not the slightest fear can be entertained 
of its success. 


The rules of the Society concern alike its go- 
vernment and proceedings. The government is 
confided to a council of sixteen members, trien- 
nially elected. All future members of the So- 
ciety to be elected annually, by ballot, at the 
general meeting; “one black ball in ¢en to ex- 
clude.” The subscription of two guineas an- 
nually from each member, to be expended in 
the transcription, printing, and publication of 
MSS. By Rule 6, “The Council itself is at 
liberty to supply matter for the press for the first 
year. Afterwards, it shall annually call upon 
twenty members, in alphabetical order, for no- 
tices of MSS. which they, who are applied to, 
would recommend to be printed. These notices 
shall be sent to the Secretary within a prescribed 
time, accompanied by the MS. itself, or an ana- 
lysis of its contents. But, in no instance, shall 
any member be applied to by the Council a 
second time, until each member shall have had 
an opportunity of recommending a MS., or of 
waiving his turn.” By Rule 7, “ No MS. shall 
be sent to the press by the Council without the 
sanction of a majority of the members. In order 
to obtain this sanction, the Council is directed, 
by their Secretary, to submit to each member, 
upon a single sheet, a condensed printed account 
of the various analyses which have been sub- 
mitted for consideration. This sheet each mem- 
ber will return to the Secretary, with a mark in 
the margin opposite to those MSS. of which he 
approves the publication. The Council may, if 
it think fit, point out, as a matter of opinion, 
such in particular as it approves. The votes of 
members who return no answer, shall be at the 
disposal of the Council.” ‘The subsequent Rules 
concern the extent to which notes, biographical 
sketches, and other matter necessary for the 
illustration of any author, shall be carried ; the 
number of copies to be printed, and other matters, 








which are to rest with the decision of the Council. 
On the whole, we approve of these regulations. 
Without a Council resident near the centre of 
operations, and, consequently, able to be con- 
vened or consulted at any time, the executive 
government of the Society could not be carried 
on; it would be impossible, on every emergency, 
to solicit the individual suffrages of near 200 
members, scattered over the whole empire, and 
most of them too deeply engaged in other pur- 
suits to have leisure for such considerations. It 
is sufficient that every member will, in turn, be 
allowed to suggest any MS. for publication; that 
even where he is not consulted, no MS. can be 
put into the printer’s hands, without the written 
approbation of the majority, however distant 
their abodes from Durham; and that the mem- 
bers of the Council are elected by a majority of 
votes. The constitution of the Society, indeed, 
could not well be more radical. 

Nor do the names, of which the list of mem- 
bers is composed, exhibit a less gratifying yr 
sage of success. The Council is composed of 
the Duke of Buccleugh, President; of twelve 
Vice-Presidents—viz. the Rev. Dr. Gilly, Pre- 
bendary of Durham, &c.; the Rev. S. Gamlen, 
Vicar of Heighington; James Hamilton, M.A., 
Lecturer in the Durham University; the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., Sub-Commissioner on 
the Public Records; Dr. Irving, Keeper of the 
Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh; the Rev. Dr. 
Lingard; Sir Frederic Madden, Keeper of the 
MSS. British Museum; Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart.; Dr. Southey ; George Taylor; the Rev. 
George Townsend, M.A., Prebendary- of Dur- 
ham, &c.; W. Calverley Trevelyan, To whom 
must be added, the two Treasurers, Mr. Allan, 
of Durham, and Mr. Nichols, the publisher, of 
London, with the Secretary, the Rev. James 
Raine. The rest of the members consist of some 
Peers, some of the Lower House of Parliament, 
several of the clergy, several of the landed gentry, 
and, above all, of literary men. 

Highly respectable, however, as the list evi- 
dently is, there are some omissions which must 
occasion equal surprise and pain. There are 
only three dignitaries of Durham—Gilly, Ha- 
milton, and Townsend—what excuse have the 
rest to offer for their indifference to such a cause; 
a cause, too, which has especial claims on their 
attention? What has prevented the Bishop of 
the diocese,—what the Right Reverend the Dean, 
—what the Venerable the Archdeacon, and eight 
other dignitaries, from venturing to promote the 
interest of literature? What, too, has induced 
the greater part of the professors and teachers of 
Durham University to stand aloof from the cause? 
Let their motives be what they may, they reflect 
little credit on either that reverend or this /earn- 
ed body. The Society will, doubtless, do very 
well without their support, but they will have 
some difficulty in satisfying the community at 
large, for what that community will consider a 
dereliction of their duty. The ample funds, at 
least, of the Chapter might be far better em- 
ployed than in what they absurdly call “ hospi- 
tality dinners.” 

The funds of the Surtees Society will already 
permit the publication of three octavo volumes 
annually. ‘Two have issued from the press,— 
the work of Reginald, the monk, and a volume 
of Wills and Inventories: a more important 
volume, the celebrated Townley Mysteries, is, 
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we believe, in the hands of the printer, and may, 
ere long, be expected to appear. 

The book of Reginald, (the first of the series 
of publications embraced in the plan of the 
Society,) appeared nearly twelve months ago. 
It was not wholly unknown to former antiqua- 
ries. It was cited by the Bollandists in their Acts 
of St. Cuthbert ; and it was occasionally referred 
to by other hagiologic writers, from Harpsfeldt 
to Alban Butler, and from Butler to Dr Lingard. 
It was consulted by Surtees in his ponderous 
‘ History of the Palatinate,’ and by Raine in his 
‘St. Cuthbert.’ It is now, for the first time, 
printed from a MS. in the Dean and Chapter 
library of Durham; and sure we are, that its 
reception by the few who can obtain possession 
of it, and are able to appreciate its value, will do 
honour to the choice of the Society. We say, by 
the few, for, unfortunately, four hundred copies 
only have issued from the press; and of these, 
when the members of the Society are supplied, 
about two hundred only will remain for the 
public. We doubt, indeed, if so many will re- 
main, since copies must be reserved for future 
members ; and probably the Council will not feel 
itself justified in permitting the sale of more than 
one hundred and fifty. This is to be regretted ; 
though liberality itself, in comparison with the 
Roxburghe, the Iona, and other humbugs of the 
same precious class, the Surtees Society must not 
here escape censure : atleast, seven hundred copies 
of the work before us should have been printed. 
The Council should not have calculated merely 
for the English market: they should have re- 
membered how eagerly such books are purchased 
in various parts of the continent ; and they should 
have appointed two agents, one at Paris, the 
other at Leipsic. Let us hope that, in the future 
publications, the same room for complaint will 
not remain. 

We cannot better introduce this monk and his 
book to our readers, than in the language of the 
preface :— 


“Of Reginald, the writer of the present volume, 
or rather let us say, the credulous collector of the 
legends it contains, nothing is known, save that he 
was a monk of Durham in the twelfth century. Of 
his period there can be no doubt, as he speaks (p. 
100) of an event which happened in the year 1165 
(nostris diebus), and gives other dates down to the 
year 1172 (p. 254); and as the ‘Libellus’ is dedi- 
cated to St. Ethelred, the celebrated Abbot of Rie- 
vaulx, who was then advanced in years (p. 7), and 
whose life is known to have extended into the latter 
half of the twelfth century. 

“It was chiefly at the suggestion, and partly by 
the assistance, of the Abbot of Rievaulx, that the 
present collection was made.” (p.4 and 32.) “ That 
the legends of Reginald were received with full as- 
surance of faith, is indubitable,—a fact humiliating 
enough to human reason. Of his veraciry, we have 
no means of judging ; but that the venerable Abbot 
of Rievaulx, whose life was a model of all the vir- 
tues, would relate that which, however absurd and 
even puerile, he did not believe to be true, will be 
admitted by no one acquainted with his character 
and writings. This excessive credulity was the 
universal failing of the Middle Ages. When every 
part of nature was peopled with visionary beings; when 
the domestic fiend nightly frequented the hearth; 
when the elfin tribe, scattered over the wild heath, 
or in the woodland glade, danced in the pale moon- 
beam; when the water-nymph sang to the dashing 
of the torrent, and the mountain-spirit screamed from 
his craggy eminence ; when the souls of the deceased 
visited the scenes of their earthly experience,—what 
wonder that the same superstitious feeling should 
give rise to so many miracles of the saints? Men 
whose lives were distinguished for exalted virtue, 





_t For the Life of St. Ethelred, see Bollandus, Acta S.S. 
die Januarii xii. For his historical writings, see T'wys- 
den, Decem Scriptores ; for his redigious, the 13th volume 
of the * Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum.’ His character, as 
a writer, is fully entered into by Cellier, ‘ Histoire des 


Auteurs Sacrés et Ecclesiastiques,’ tom. xxii. p. 13, &c. 





were justly held to be the favourites of heaven ; 
that this favour should be signalized in a supernatural 
manner was, under the creed of the age, to be ex- 
pected. * * It is, however, some gratification to find, 
that even in the darkest period, miracles were be- 
lieved to be wrought, not by the virtue of the saints, 
but by the power of God. Even Reginald, one 
of the most credulous of hagiologic writers, says, 
‘Omnia quidem ipsorum (sanctorum) opera digna 
preconio sunt, quia singula ipsorum in Dei potentia 
et ipsius nomine gloria facta sunt.’ This general de- 
claration may be a sufficient reply to questions which 
might arise from parts of his hook, where the sole 
merit seems to be attributed to his favourite saint.” 
In the wildest legends of Reginald, there is 
often a poetic beauty which few of our modern 
versifiers could equal. Thus, the description of 
a storm at sea (chap. 23); the invocation of St. 
Cuthbert’s succour by the perishing fishermen, 
and the immediate appearance of that prelate at 
the helm, “indumentis pontificalibus omnimodis 
redimitus, et mitra in capitis vertice laureatus,” 
who guided them with rapidity, through a tre- 
mendous sea, form a picture as graphic as can 
be drawn. Thus also in chaps. 58 and 59: “ Re- 
ginald has evinced much of poetic conception 
upon a subject admitting of the most minute 
graphical description, but yet requiring high 
imaginative powers to maintain the dignity of 
the scene. In the first, the scene is laid at Farne; 
day, Christmas-eve; time, midnight. A monk 
sleeping in the church observes a stream of light 
bursting in through the doorway—sees torch- 
bearers enter, followed by a personage of ho- 
nourable age, who goes to the high altar, and 
performs the service which belongs to the night, 
amid a blaze of torches, and assisted by a choir 
of angels.”§ In the second, the supernatural 
display is still more imposing. Again the time 
is midnight—the scene, the church of the island. 
A deacon, while sleeping in the northern pre- 
cincts of the church, is suddenly awakened by a 
great tumult at the western door, but mixed 
with the sweetest music. The doors fly open— 
two men arrayed in white albs enter—proclaim 
that St. Cuthbert in person was about to celebrate 
mass, and proceed to make the necessary pre- 
parations at the altar. The bishop and the choir 
soon paced the aisles, advanced to the same holy 
place, and, amidst the most ravishing music, 
celebrated the mass of the Holy Ghost; while 
the whole edifice was resplendent with a light 
truly celestial. Again, in chapter 65, we have 
ample proof of Reginald’s descriptive powers. 
A priest in the Forest of Arden, in Nottingham- 
shire, a very pious man, and most affected te- 
wards St. Cuthbert, to whom his church is dedi- 
cated, exerts himself nobly during a famine, to 
relieve the poor in his neighbourhood, On the 
festival of the saint he entertained all comers 
during a week. While thus occupied, a band of 
robbers, after plundering, burning, and killing, 
in every direction, arrive at the same place in 
the hope of finding something for the exercise 
of their vocation. At their approach, the pea- 
sants, with their flocks, herds, and substance 
generally, took refuge—some in caverns and 
forests, some in the churchyard, in the belief 
that reverence for St. Cuthbert would protect 
them and theirs from the fate which had befallen 
so many others. But dead saints were not likely 
to terrify men,—probably half Pagans,—who 
never quailed before the living warrior. Irritated 
at finding the village deserted, they surrounded 
the churchyard, scaled the walls, or broke the 
locks of the gates, and began to drive away the 
cattle in triumph. In vain did the priest man- 
fully intercede for his parishioners; he spoke to 
the winds; away the cattle were driven to a 
plot of ground surrounded by water in the 
neighbourhood, where the robbers feasted, drank, 
sang, and slept. But was St. Cuthbert,—he who 





§ Analysis of the chapter at the end of the volume. 


had already performed so many wonders,—to be 
thus insulted? A profound sleep overcame the 
robbers: the priest, who had a martial soul, 
hastily collected a few of his parishioners, and 
all flew to the place, hoping, by the saint’s help, 
to recover their substance. ‘They found all in 
the same apathetic state,—even the eighty armed 
centinels who had been appointed to guard the 
margin of the island. Without the aid of a 
miracle, we may easily account for the surprise, 
discomfiture, and flight of men’ awakened at 
midnight out of a sound sleep: but without 
one, how could the saint be duly honoured? The 
noise accompanying the approach of the in- 
vaders is—the saint's own device—at once curious 
and graphic. Contrary to our usual practice, 
we give it in the original, that the learned reader 
may judge alike of the style and manner :— 

© Interim igitur, rusticano more s@vientes, alii van- 
gas resarciendo voces stridentes efferunt ; nonnulli vero 
ligones hebetatas exacuunt ; illi fustes excidunt ; alii 
palos humeris componentes imponunt. Clamoribus 
siquidem diversis frementes insonabant : alii stridulos 
dentibus cachinnos infrenabant ; illi ululatibus concla- 
mabant ; isti horrisonis tumultibus sera diverbarabant. 
Unde animalia, insolito horrore et tremuld hesitatione 
confusa, mixtim pariterque ululabant, et contra alios, 
quibusdam gemituum et stridoris horroribus, de insula 
predictd confremebant. <Audires enim equos pascua 
deserere et conatibus totis hinnire; oves dissilire et 
balatibus insurgere ; boves mugire et lividis cornibus 
predones impetere ; porcos vero grunnire, et in cuneos 
medios gregatim insurgendo irruere. Beatus enim 
Cuthbertus vocum tumultus tales in castris audire 
fecerat, quales nemo hostium ante audierat. Nam 
sonitus tonitruum et ictus fulminum et terra motuum 
tanta subito hostium Beati Cuthberti aures confusione 
pervaserunt, quod terram eos deglutire velle putabant.” 

The result was, that the half-awakened thieves, 
still farther confounded by the noise and dark- 
ness, and believing that a large force was upon 
them, fell upon one another, or were drowned 
in the river, or finally succeeded by swimming 
to effect their escape: within a single hour, not 
one remained on the spot. Great was the trea- 
sure thus won, consisting of far more than had 
been stolen in the neighbouring districts. 

The preceding is, no doubt, a true transaction, 
when divested, as it easily may be, of its super- 
natural incidents. The author tells us that it 
was in the reign of king Stephen, and conse- 
quently in his own time. Very many are the 
allusions to the dreadful state of things—allu- 
sions, too, confirmed by all contemporary bhis- 
tory—under the feeble sway of that monarch. 
“For,” says our monk, “‘he was the mildest 
being on the face of the earth, persevering in 
clemency, and always ready to pardon: in word 
and deed he was alike extremely pleasant, always 
addressing the poor and the destitute with the 
greatest suavity; and ever prompt was he in 
consoling alike by sympathetic looks and alms- 
giving.” When evil was spoken of any one, 
the royal saint—for such he was—esteemed it 
calumny: his was the disposition “ to bear all 
things,” “ to hope all things,” to forgive his per- 
sonal, and, unfortunately, the public enemies, 
with too much facility. In short, his virtues 
degenerated into weakness, and weakness, too, 
of the worst kind, since his subjects were the 
chief sufferers. In chapter 67, Reginald is gra- 
phically true in describing the disorders of the 
period. The forts and castles, he says, were 
chiefly in the possession of beardless youths, 
who, at the head of their unscrupulous followers, 
issued daily from the gates to lay waste the 
country, or commit whatever mischief they 
pleased. These followers were paid from the 
plunder they obtained under their chief's diree- 
tion; and he who had net such a command, was 
nobody—(“* Nee famam nominis aliquantulam 
habuit, quisquis ed tempestate oppidorum pre- 





sidia non possedit.”) Hence, in his own dis- 
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trict, such a man was a petty king, who seized 
whatever he desired, and violently subjected to 
his intolerable tyranny whatever he pleased. 
(“ Unde unusquisque horum de sud regione 
regulus exstitit, et quicquid tyrannide cruentd 
perquisierat, truculentd dominatione sibi violentis 
manibus subjiciebat.”) And to carry on their 
rapacious deeds without exciting the compunc- 
tion of their men, these reguli always chose such 
as were of the most abandoned character, and 
brought them from a distance. One of these 
bandit chiefs, who was stationed at Nottingham, 
brought a few of these knaves from Tewkesbury, 
to assist him in plundering the district ; and one 
of their exploits was to steal the cattle belonging 
to the village of Normanton. But the village 
and church belonged to the priests of Durham, 
and consequently to St. Cuthbert. The pro- 
vincial who resided there, not doubting that the 
saint would be able to procure the restoration of 
what he had been pleased to bestow, pursued 
the thieves to Nottingham—always a sad place 
—but finding the drawbridge up, he retired for 
the night to the convent near athand. The next 
morning, accompanied by another monk, he 
hastened to the fortress, and besought the cas- 
tellan to restore the cattle of St. Cuthbert. As | 
well might he have addressed the ponderous | 
bastions. Sir Julian asserted that he cared not | 
one straw for the saint, or for the worshippers of | 
the saint. The fierce knight was on a mettled | 
horse, confiding at once in the vigour of his | 
arm, and the prowess of his men ; and he galloped 
away with the utmost contempt from the pro- 
vincial. But was the saint to be thus insulted? 
As the sinner rode along, he was pierced to the | 
heart by a rival, with whom he had quarrelled | 
at dice, and who had vowed a fatal revenge. 

The preceding is but one passage among | 
many that might be adduced to illustrate the 
woful state of society under “ this most pious 
king.” To most readers, such historical parti- 
culars may be the most interesting parts of the 
volume: they are certainly the most useful; 
but we, who have seen so much of history, are 
quite as well pleased with the marvellous, often 
poetic, legends of the writer. For another spe- 
cimen of his imagination,—and one almost un- 
rivalled for minute description,—we refer to 
chapter 68. The village of Lixtune, in Cheshire 
—its isolated situation on the coast—its little 
chapel built of timber and twigs, and surrounded 
by the creeping vine—the crow which, confiding 
in the solitude of the place, built its nest in the 
roof—the rashness of the youth who resolved 
to take the nest, though the oratory was dedi- 
cated to the great St. Cuthbert,—the most ready 
of all the saints to resent any insult to his ho- 
nour,—the fall of the youth, and his acute suffer- 
ings—his repentance, and his lamentations 
during three days before the altar of the saint, 
whose clemency he continually invoked—the 
appearance of that bishop at midnight, advanc- 
ing from the altar to the prostrate sinner—the 
description of the saint—“ Eratque sublongd 
facie, inedid maturus ; et conspersus canitie ; 
casuld togatus aured ; mitrd, ut videbatur, redi- 
mitus ardente cristallind ; vultus sole rutibante 
nitidior ; stellantibus oculis clementi respectu 
mansuetur ; fragorque gemmarum qui limbo tor- 
natili dextraria manuum perornaverat, ex con- 
tactu baculi pastoralis, qui unionum et margari- 
tarum copiosd multitudine insignitus fuerat, 
latius perstrependo personabat ;”—the subse- 
quent cure of the youth by the saint, who, though 
resentful, is never implacable,—are described 
with a fidelity and a minuteness which we should 
in vain seek in any other writer of the age. It 
is, indeed, impossible for the reader of taste to 
peruse this chapter without exclaiming—* This 
Is true poetic art—associating and contrasting 
the most splendid pontifical pomp with the 











meanness of the place and the person. With 
what admirable distinctness, too, the scene is 
stamped by the beautiful minutiz of the descrip- 
tion!” 

From the preceding observations, still more 
from the perusal of the entire book, we must 
praise the Society for its judicious choice of 
Reginald. A better one could scarcely have 
been made. “If the chief object of that Society 
(says the preface, ) be to illustrate the intellectual, 


.the moral, the religious, and social condition of 


the northern counties of England, that object 
will assuredly not suffer by the publication of 
the present volume. Within itself it exhibits 
something of all these characteristics.” This 
observation is verified in a majority of the chap- 
ters. From such books, indeed, a better know- 
ledge of English society may be obtained, than 
from all the histories that have ever been written. 
It must, we acknowledge, be incidentally ob- 
tained; but this will be an objection to such 
readers only as do not like the trouble of re- 
flection. 

We tear ourselves with considerable reluct- 
ance from this interesting volume. We shall 
soon revert to the proceedings of the Society, 
by noticing the second of its publications. In 
the meantime, success to its labours!—a wish, 
we are sure, in which every true lover of anti- 
quity will join. 








Sketches of Germany and the Germans: in- 
cluding a Tour in parts of Poland, Hungary, 
and Switzerland. By an Englishman resi- 


dent in Germany. 2 vols. 
{Second Notice.] 


We resume our balloon journey in company with 
the author of these well-filled volumes, begin- 
ning with a bird's-eye view of Cologne, (in which 
some will be surprised to find not even a peep at 
the Three Kings,) Treves, Mayence, Frankfort. 
At the latter, the traveller pauses for a while, to 
talk of “the whereabouts” of the Rath-haus— 
and the Teufelshaus—the theatre being thus 
called by the old puritan inhabitants—and of the 
Ariadne of Dannecker, (here, too, we gratefully 
remember Mrs. Jameson’s poetical description,) 
and the bridge with its cross and cock, the relics 
of an old legend, which gave occasion toa casual 
travelling companion of the author's to claim 
Frankfort as a rightful portion of the Gallic em- 
pire. 

*“ Tknownot (continues he) whether the French gen- 
tleman I havealluded to intends publishing his travels, 
but, if he does, the world will be edified by some very 
surprising discoveries ; for instance, he read me the 
following extract from his note-book: * London, 
Regent's Park, the letters 8. M. B.+ for Sa Ma- 
jesté Britannique, are painted on all the iron posts, 
to mark the boundaries of the king’s domains in this 
quarter. How proud we ought to feel at this addi- 
tional proof of the universal adoption of our most 
civilized language !’ ” 

From these lighter matters, the tourist turns 
to examine the constitution and consequences of 
the Prusso-Germanic commercial league, but 
this we shall leave, the present article being ra- 
ther one of anecdote and extract, than of political 
discussion. From Frankfort, we are led along 
to Darmstadt—which ought tobe a Mecca for mu- 
sicians, for the sake of its late Duke, whose pas- 
sion for the art was so absorbing, that, not content 
with conducting his own opera, he caused all the 
church chimes of the town to undergoan harmonic 
regeneration,—thence to Heidelberg, in which 
weare told more of the foolish and boyish absurdi- 
ties of its students, than of the ruined glory of its 
palace, that built romance. The duels of these 
hopes of Germany come whimsically near child's 
play, the combatants being stuffed and bolstered 

«+ For the information of such of my readers as live at a 
distance from this delightful promenade, the letters in ques- 
tion signify nothing more than St. Mary-le-Bone, the 
name of the parish.” 





round till the chance of a wound becomes infi- 
nitely small, and a scratch on the face is found 
to suffice for the appeasing of wounded honour. 
From Heidelberg, the next stage is to Manheim, 
a hallowed spot to the lover of German drama; 
for hence it was that the fame of Schiller’s ‘ Rob- 
bers’ first set all the Burschen on fire. 

Carlsruhe, “ Charles’s rest,” the next point 
upon which the eye fixes in our flight, offers little 
for specific notice, though a pleasant town, with 
an inn comfortable to magnificence, and an 
opera of rare excellence. As little that is new 
can be said of Baden, with its baths and its Cur- 
saal, and the mountain streams round it,—delight- 
ful for the fly-fisher’s use, had not the peasantry 
the awkward habit of mistaking his sport for 
sorcery, and breaking his tackle, lest he should 
charm away their fish. Through Freiburg and 
Badenweiler, we start for Schaffhausen, through 
the little principality of Donaueschingen, thence 
via Lindau, Bregentz, Kempten, to Ulm. Here 
we take boat for Vienna in one of the regular 
Danube packets. 

“ How to describe this specimen of German boat- 
building, is the difficulty ; for nothing that I ever 
beheld, whether ship, barge, boat or canoe, hore the 
slightest resemblance to it. Let my readers, then, 
imagine a large mass of unplaned, unpainied deal 
boards, or, rather, beams, in some places nailed, in 
others bound together by willow ropes, into some- 
thing that bore a distant resemblance to a boat. Its 
internal arrangements corresponded with its exte- 
rior. A small square enclosure, about four feet high, 
was the substitute for a cabin, and the furniture being 
limited to a plank for a table, and two long boards, 
supported by casks, for seats. The freight was of 
the most miscellaneous description: we had quanti- 
ties of Swiss cheese, bales of raw cotton, sour Neckar 
wine on its way to Vienna to be converted into Rhe- 
nish, and an endless variety of other packages. The 
live stock was confined to human beings, with the 
exception of four dogs, two cats, and a quantity of 
snails. A few empty sacks were spread as substi- 
tutes for cushions, upon which the passengers seated 
themselves sans cérémonie. I had now leisure to exa- 
mine my fellow prisoners, for such I considered them, 
and, truly, a more motley assemblage I have rarely 
seen. We had a French milliner, bound for Vienna ; 
her little family consisted of a white poodle, and a 
large grey Angora cat, one or other of which con- 
stantly reposed on her lap: we had also two young 
English ladies, and their father; a German baron, 
and a count of the Holy Roman Empire; the re- 
mainder consisted of students, actors, artisans, pea- 
sants, a few soldiers and their wives, and a pretty 
round number of frail lasses, on a pilgrimage to the 
Maison d’Accouchement at Vienna; in short, I 
verily believe, that specimens might be found of 
every shade and variety of the middling and lower 
classes of German society. 

“T waited with some degree of impatience to see 
in what manner the unwieldy machine was to be set 
in motion : this was at length slowly effected, after 
much vociferation among the boatmen, who were not 
the most adroit of their profession, and I then found 
that the propelling impetus was to consist of very 
large oars, each pulled by six or seven men, and oc« 
casionally by a greater number, as several of the 
passengers, especially the students, volunteered their 
services; we were also aided by the great rapidity of 
the stream, which runs down a descent of six hun- 
dred and sixty feet, that being the difference be- 
tween the height of the Danube here, and at Vienna. 

“ We now glided onwards for several hours very 
pleasantly, until late in the evening, when, to the 
infinite dismay of all on board, it was discovered we 
were stranded ; the ill-directed and abortive efforts 
of the crew, to set the vessel once more floating, were 
continued for an hour, when the daylight, and the 
patience of the passengers, failing at the same time, 
we demanded of the captain, how far it was to the 
village in which he intended to pass the night? He 
answered, * Several miles ;—but about half-an-hour’s 
walk from hence,’ added he, ‘is a small hamlet, in 
which it is probable you may find accommodation ; 
but there is no way of getting to it, except by wading 


| through the marshes on the banks of the river.’ This 
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was not very agreeable information for hungry tra- 
vellers : however, there was no alternative, especially 
as it was now nearly dark. 

“ The students, and indeed all the Germans, were 
soon in motion, and rapidly disappeared through the 
thick wood of sedges on the margin of the river ; but 
when the plan was proposed to the English ladies 
and the little Parisienne, they almost screamed with 
horror, and declared their intention of sitting all night 
in their cloaks in the cabin: they were, however, 
persuaded to abandon their resolution, as some of 
the boatmen offered to carry them through the mire. 
When it came to the Frenchwoman’s turn to mount 
her conveyance, she vehemently insisted on taking 
her four-footed favourites, to which the boatman as 
vehemently objected ; but, as the office of interpreter 
was delegated to me, I added my persuasions, and 
the little darlings were left to pine in the vessel. 

“ After making our way in the best manner we 
could for about a quarter of an hour, through the 
marshes and willows, we arrived at the open country, 
where the ladies, to their great satisfaction, were de- 
posited upon terra firma, and after walking another 
quarter of an hour, we beheld the lights gleaming in 
the village intended to be our destination. When 
we came to the only inn of the place, which, by-the- 
bye, was very small, we found that those who pre- 
ceded us had appropriated all the refreshment the 
house afforded, and it was with no little difficulty 
that some rye bread and weak beer were procured 
in the village. The beds were assigned to the women, 
and the men were obliged to content themselves with 
their cloaks and straw.” 


Our author almost prefers the scenery of the 
Danube to the more renowned beauties of the 
“blue and castled Rhine.” Passing Ratisbon, 
Muggendorf, upon “ the Iser rolling rapidly,” 
Passau, with its pretty valley and fantastically- 
built Lust-hauses, Linz, the capital of Upper 
Austria, we come upon the Strudel, and the 
whirlpool of Wirbel: the following is a pictu- 
resque passage :— 

“ After triumphing over these horrors of the Da- 
nube! I perceived the stealthy figure of a tall as- 
cetic monk issuing out of a small chapel, at the foot 
of a projecting cliff, and enter a small boat, from 
which was streaming a blue flag, with this inscription 
in gold letters— 

* Fir die Rettung!’ 
For your preservation. 

“ On approaching us, he held up a small image of 
St. Nicholas, the patron of the Danube. I could not 
help smiling at the imaginary apprehensions of these 
good people, and the eager credulity with which they 
tendered the tribute to their protector, at the same 
time devoutly crossing themselves, and exclaiming — 
* Gelobt sey Nicholas und Maria, wir sind gliicklich hiniiber!’ 
All praise and glory to St. Nicholas and the Virgin—we 

have safely passed the danger. 

“For myself, I heartily regretted that we had not 
more Sauriissels and Strudels to pass, and I could 
not help feeling angry with the spiteful stream that 
conveyed me so rapidly from these beautiful scenes. 
I was, however, in some degree compensated by the 
romantic coup-d’eil that now broke upon my view ; 
the little bark of the monk was lightly skimming 
over the water, his simple monastic costume, the 
deep solitary abyss, the wild scenery around, the 
hoarse cry of the birds of prey over our heads, min- 
gled with the distant ds of the shepherds’ horns, 
the approach of a team of oxen, and their tinkling 
bells, ascending a projecting cliff, as they towed a 
barge against the stream, our own ill-shaped ark, the 
stillness of the waters through which we were now 
moving, the roar of the cataract behind us, and the 
whistling and plunging of a troop of otters, escaping 
from the dogs of the drivers, united to form a picture 
peculiar to the Danube, over which the crimson rays 
of the setting sun occasionally flung a slanting glance 
through the deep fissures of the rocks.” 


We shall glance very slightly at Vienna—city 
of pleasure though it be, with all its curiosities 
and temptations, which are within the town, or 
gladden the environs, they being already well 
known to us. Neither shall we intermeddle 
with such slippery matters as Austrian politics, 
further than to treat our readers with a sketch 








of their Archimago—the much-talked of, and 
little understood, Metternich. 

“ How changed is the mighty Premier of Austria 
since I last saw him! What ravages have a few 
years committed in the fine countenance of one of 
the handsomest men of Vienna! We now no longer 
see before us the gay, the gallant courtier, no longer 
the brilliant meteor of the social circles! Age has, 
however, in some degree atoned for its thefts, by 
making him interesting and venerable ; and as I be- 
held him, leaning on the arm of the young emperor, 
appearing like a sage sent to infuse wisdom into his 
councils, I thought him one of the most intellectual 
looking men I had ever seen. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible to behold this great man without admiration, 
however we may dislike his sentiments, when we re- 
member that his superior mind alone has steered the 
ship of state, so long tossed by the waves, and buffet- 
ed by the tempest, into the harbour of peace and safety. 
He is of middling stature, and slightly formed, his 
countenance pale, and his lofty brow strongly marked 
with the lines of thought; his head is finely shaped, 
with an expressive gray eye, and his mouth of that 
depressed form which always indicates firmness of 
character ; his manners are conciliating, serious, and 
dignified ; and while listening to his eloquent conver- 
sation, it is not difficult to discover, even beneath 
the bland tone of his voice, the energy and decision 
of a great mind. I have heard from several of his 
friends (for the courteous speeches in public of such 
a complete man of the world as Metternich are not 
to be depended upon), that he is really a friend of 
England and the English, admires our institutions, 
and laughs at the would-be political oracles of Ger- 
many, who gravely pronounce us on the eve of a re- 
volution, and asserts, that the good sense of England 
will never lead her into anarchy, so long as the go- 
vernment defers to the openly expressed feeling of 
the respectable part of the community. He is also 
an enthusiastic admirer of the public press of Eng- 
land, controlled as it is by the good sense of the 
people. That these are his private sentiments is in 
some measure borne out by his marked courtesy in 
receiving the English, to whom he is more than 
usually lavish of smiles and civil speeches. Indeed, 
if I may infer the political sentiments of a court by 
the manners and behaviour of its sovereign and mi- 
nisters, I should be inclined to consider that we have 
in Austria an ally, and for the same cause must deem 
Prussia an enemy.” 

Two incidental anecdotes, too, will be accept- 
able, relating to the French occupation of 
Vienna. ‘The first was related to the author by 
a French officer. 


“ After the battle of Wagram,” said my friend, 
“which decided the fate of the Austrian empire, Na- 
poleon established his head-quarters at Schénbrun. 
It so happened, that I was on duty in the palace 
about midnight, and while passing the apartment of 
the emperor, I heard a noise, appearing as if he was 
in the act of repelling an attack, which caused me to 
fly to his assistance. In doing so, I was accompa- 
nied by another officer and the Mameluke, when a 
most ridiculous scene presented itself. The greatest 
warrior of Europe was engaged, sword in hand, in 
mortal combat, charging, not an assassin, but—must 
I say it—a cat! Upon seeing how contemptible an 
enemy we had to subdue, we could not forbear smil- 
ing; and the emperor, after a hearty laugh, good- 
naturedly related to us the origin of his dislike to 
the little tyrant of rats and mice. *‘ When I was 
very young,’ said he, ‘I took great pleasure in hunt- 
ing cats and dogs; and when I saw them flying from 
my doughty strokes, I fancied myself already a 
Cesar. One of my sisters had a pet Angola cat, to 
whom I had become an object of great dislike, from 
the incessant war I waged against it. Having one 
day found it alone in a room, I commenced my attack 
as usual, whip in hand: the little tiger, frantic with 
rage, flew at my head, tore and bit me in such a 
manner, that the marks remain to this day. My 
cries soon brought assistance, but so deep was the 
impression stamped upon my young mind, that I 
verily believe, at this moment, I should prefer at- 
tacking a lion toa cat.. * * 

“In 1805, as the celebrated composer, Haydn, 
was regarding, with no very agreeable feelings, the 
triumphal march of the French troops, as they took 


possession of the capital of his beloved country, he 
| Was not a little alarmed when he observed an officer 

and his guard stop at the door of his house, and de- 

mand an interview. The immortal composer of the 

Creation advanced to meet them, and with a trem- 
| bling voice demanded for what purpose they sought 
, him, adding, with great humility, ‘I am merely poor 
| Haydn, the composer ; what crime can I have com. 
| mitted against the French government? ‘ None, 

replied the officer, smiling; ‘on the contrary, I have 
received the orders of the Emperor Napoleon to 
place a sentinel at your door, in order to protect and 
honour an individual of such rare genius.’ The 
guard was continued while the French occupied 
Vienna ; and whenever the troops passed his door, 
the band played some of his most celebrated com- 
positions.” 

After a thorough rummage + of Vienna, where 
our author seems, for a wonder, to wish to 
linger, a journey to Hungary follows as a matter 
of course. He visits the lake of Neusiedler by 
the way, and, passing over Marchfield plain, 
discusses Austrian politics, as bearing upon the 
fortunes of Hungary ; but his space is too limited 
to allow of more than a few passing words; and 
those who may desire to rest in his pages for a 
short period of tranquil consideration, will find 
themselves whirled along the route to Trieste 
before they are aware, and passing through 
Styria, (a district where a short sejourn would be 
agreeable,) almost at rail-road pace. We have 
just a glimpse of Gratz, a miniature Vienna, 
Laybach, (here the scene is changed for Car- 
niola,) Adelsberg, the German grotto par ex- 
cellence, for the extent and rude grandeur of 
its caverns. We return from Trieste by Pola, 
Cherso, Fiume—the temporary depository of 
the Casa Santa,—the pass of the Leobel—a 
magnificent road, cut (in many places through 
the solid rock) four thousand three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, Clagenfurt, the mines 
of Idria, the shrine of Maria Zell, the lake 
Konig-see to Salzburg,—“ owing to the number 
of its churches, profusion of marble statues, and 
flat-roofed houses, reminding one of an Italian 
city”; a pleasant retreat, too, it would seem, for 
all such as are disposed towards the cheap agré- 
mens of a continental residence, were it not for 
the tendency of its air or provisions, or the water 
with which it is supplied, (doctors disagreeing 
on the point,) to generate the goitre; which, our 
author tells us, in a family of his acquaintance, 
spared, singularly enough, those of a delicate 
constitution, and fastened upon those merely of 
robust health. 

Munich, with its palace-building and picture- 
collecting sovereign, Augsburg, Stuttgart, Stras- 
burg, are all of them dispatched, in a very short 
compass, in the same pleasant manner,—no page 
being without its point of information. But the 
book, though, on the whole, it may be useful as 
a manual, and is more amusing than nineteen out 
of every twenty such publications, is done too 
much on Young Rapid’s principle ; and we come 
to its close, for at Strasburg the tourist takes 
leave of Germany, in a humour of toleration 
towards that most hackneyed of all quotations,— 

Leave me—leave me to repose ! 





1. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on the British Museum, 
2. A Letter to Benjamin Hawes, Esq., §c. By 
Edward Edwards. 
af - (Second Notice.] 
WE noticed, in our former paper, the two great 
wants, the existence of which in the public — 
rally, and in the institution itself particularly, 
+ Our word, though verging towards slang, will, perhaps, 
be excused, for the sake of the anecdote which suggested 
it. A relative of one of the most distinguished astrono- 
mers of his time, was one day asked by a lady, (herself no 
: in the sublime science,) if Sir ——— had made 








any recent discoveries of importance. ‘ Why no,” was 
the answer; “ and, indeed, he has rummaged the heavens 
so thoroughly, that 1 don’t fancy there is much left for any 
body to find out.” 
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cause that institution to be inefficient for the 

purposes for which it was established. The want 

of a general interest throughout the British 

ublic, and especially amongst the functionaries 
of the British government, is the cause of the 
want of money; and the want of an individual 
interest in the institution, pn the part of the 
trustees, is the cause of numerous deficiencies in 
all the departments thereof. The chief of these 

deficiencies, in importance, is the want of a 
neral Classed Catalogue in the library; and 

this deficiency owes its existence as much, per- 

haps, to the one cause as the other—the parsi- 
mony of the public, as the apathy of the trustees. 

Here, in London, the largest city in Europe, the 

most wealthy, the most industrious, we possess 

one of the smallest libraries which any capital of 
an important state commands in the civilized 
world. Paris, not more than two-thirds of the 
size of London, offers its population a supply of 
books more than five times as extensive; St. 

Petersburgh exhibits nearly double the number; 

Copenhagen considerably more than double; 

Naples nearly double; Dresden about double ; 

me yet with so sinall a library—with a collec- 

tion insignificant, when compared with the im- 

portance of the capital and the dignity of the 

nation, we are without a Classed Catalogue,— 
without, indeed, one regular and general Cata- 
logue at all,—without, in short, the means of 
using the small stores we do possess with any 
advantage. Need any man accustomed to fre- 
quent a library at all,—need any man of common 
sense, be told the importance of such a Catalogue 
as may give the greatest facility to research on 
the part of the student, and the means of prompt- 
ly supplying the student's wants to the libra- 
rian? If there be such a man, let him read the 
following extracts from Mr. Edwards’s pam- 
phlet, and compare what may be done, with the 
existing state of the catalogues in the British 

Museum. 

“* As are the catalogues of a library, so will be its 
utility,” is as true a maxim as that of the German 
educationists, ‘as is the master, so will be the school.’ 
‘What good is the use of a library of more than 
200,000 volumes,’ writes Heeren in his excellent life 
of that model of a public librarian, Christian Gottlob 
Heyne, ‘ if one knows not what it contains, or knows 
not where that which it does contain is to be found 2” 

“ As I know of no translation of this little work, 
T cannot refrain from quoting a passage or two, espe- 
cially valuable, as containing an account of the ad- 
mirable system of catalogues established by Heyne 
at Gittingen. 

Notice of the Gottingen Library, and especially of its 
System of Catalogues.—Extracted from “ Christian 
Gottlob Heyne's Biographisch dargestelit,von A. H. 
L. Heeren.” 8vo. Gottingen, 1812. 

“ After stating, that in the very year in which 
Heyne came to Gittingen as second librarian, the 
entire control of the library was committed to him, 
and he became chief; and that no further proof is 
needed of the library owing the pre-eminence it at- 
tained, in his time, immediately to his own exertions, 
his biographer proceeds :— 

“¢ The wide, useful, and even glorious field here 
opened for all his activity, Heyne suffered not to be 
lost. Happily his early life had familiarized him 
with libraries and their arrangements ; and through 
the generous liberality of the men who then go- 
verned the state in which he lived, he soon saw him- 
self possessed of the means to create an institution 
which should be alike worthy of the University and 
of them ; and to carry into execution an idea which, 
at the very beginning, he had conceived, and of 
which he never lost sight. The idea was none other, 
than to form a collection which should possess all the 
stertinc works [Werke welche ein Wissenschaft- 
lichen werth haben] in every department of know- 
ledge, and in the literature of every nation, as far as 
possible, equally: such a collection, formed at a 
place where a crowd of professors and students were 
pursuing all the branches of literature and science, 
promised, he thought, an extensive utility, hardly to 








be equalled even in the libraries of the greatest 
capitals. * * 

“* When Heyne came to Gittingen, it already 
possessed a library of from 50 to 60,000 volumes, 
which, compared with those of most universities, was 
considerable. At his decease, it had increased, ac- 
cording to the most moderate computation (and 
without counting recent extraordinary acquisitions 
from Helmstadt, &c.), to at least 200,000 volumes. 
Under Heyne’s librarianship it had been, therefore, 
quadrupled. But this increase of number was its 
smallest claim to admiration. At the commencement 
of this period, there were entire departments of 
learning wholly wanting; at its close, not only were 
these supplied, but the library had become, in this 
respect, the first,—in that it was proportionably rich 
in every department. That in other respects—in 
number of volumes, in MSS., in curiosities—it is 
greatly surpassed by other libraries, every body 
knows.’ * * 

“It would be interesting to follow the biographer 
in tracing the manner in which this change was 
brought about; but want of space forbids. I can 
only add a very brief description of the system of 
catalogues: ‘There are,’ says Heeren, ‘four differ- 
ent catalogues connected with each other, like the 
commercial books in a counting-house. * * 

“*T, Every addition to the library is first entered 
in the “ manuaL” of the year. In this are concisely 
written the title and date of the book, and the day 
of its reception. 

“*TI. Then the book is entered with its full title 
in the “ accrsston-caTaLoGue,” which also is com- 
menced with every year, and forms at its close four 
volumes; the first containing the entries of books on 
Theology ; 2. Jurisprudence; 3. History; and, 4, 
Miscellanea. In this catalogue are also entered the 
form and number of each book, with references to 
the corresponding entries in the “ Manual.” 

“* These two first catalogues are intended for the 
more particular use of the librarians; the remaining 
two are for the readers. 

“* TIT. Is a complete atpnaBetical caTALoGuE, in 
which every book is entered under the author's 
name, when given; or when not given, but known, 
then, with a reference thereto under the chief word of 
title. Every book of which the author's name is not 
known is entered under such chief word of title; andon 
one side are also entered the date and form, with re- 
ferences to the entries of the same book in “ Manual” 
and “ Accession-Catalogue ;” on the other, the head in 
the classed catalogue to which the book belongs. In 
order to keep a clear alphabetical order, a page is 
invariably given to every name, or chief word; and 
when full, such page is taken out, copied, and two 
inserted in its stead. When the volume becomes too 
thick it is bound in two. 

“*TV. Lastly, the book is entered in the crassep 
OR SCIENTIFIC caTaLoGuF (Wissenschaftlichen-Ca- 
talog.), according to its subject, and is then placed in 
that division of the library to which it belongs. Its 
class and position are also entered in Nos. II and III, 
as well asin the book itself. 

“*The first two catalogues serve as registers of in- 
crease for each year ( Einnahme-Register) : the alpha- 
betical catalogue answers the question, whether a 
certain book is in the library, and where it is to be 
found: the scientific or classed catalogue shews what 
books are contained in the library on any given 
subject. 

“* This is, in brief, the mechanism of the library. 
A full exposition of it would require the scientific 
*Schematismus’ on which the whole is based: it 
would lead us into a survey of knowledge in general, 
wherein, indeed, the all-encompassing mind of Heyne 
would be well mirrored, but which would involve a 
length of detail foreign to the present purpose.’ ” 

“ Suppose a person wishes to know what the whole 
of the collections of MSS. in the Museum contain 
relative to any particular subject or individual: he 
has, first, to examine six indexes to printed catalo- 
gues [744], and two to manuscript catalogues [746]; 
and, secondly, to peruse entirely one printed cata- 
logue, and about twenty-five volumes of manuscript 
catalogues ; but when this labour is performed, he 
must still remain ignorant of what the collections 
not catalegued at all contain upon his subject, or else 
undertake the additional labour of perusing, I think, 


And yet the public will be surprised to find, 
that more than 5000/. has been given by Par- 
liament, for the purpose of forming a Classed 
Catalogue, not one page of which is before the 
world, though the first grant was in the year 
1826. It may seem that this liberality on the 
part of government is sufficient to shield them 
from all blame in the business; but those who 
know well the usual course of proceeding in such 
affairs, will not need to be told, that profusion on 
the one part, goes hand in hand with parsimony 
on the other; and that nine times out of ten, 
where large sums have been granted, nothing 
has ever eee as an equivalent result. What 
any rational individual would have done had he 
desired to possess a Classed Catalogue of such a 
library as that of the British Museum, (and what 
the government had much greater facilities of 
doing,) would have been to select a compe- 
tent person for the task,—a man of learning, 
honour, and energy; to have asked him for 
an estimate of the sum, and of the time re- 
quired to fulfil that object thoroughly and 
completely ; and then to have demanded whe- 
ther he would bind himself to fulfil it to the 
satisfaction of certain able persons, according to 
the terms he had himself laid down. Having 
done this, leave him to choose his own inferior 
agents; and if money be necessary for him to 
complete his work, let it be advanced to him as 
required. We rather think that if this plan had 
been pursued, the sum of 5000/. would have 
produced some better fruit than can now be 
shown. But this is the story of Record Com- 
sions over again. 

To talk of the difficulty of the task is absurd, 
with the example of Géttingen before our eyes; 
to talk of the expense is still more absurd, when 
we see the sums that are daily squandered with- 
out fruit ; and to assert that such a Classed Cata- 
logue cannot be kept up in a library rapidly in- 
creasing, is proved by the experience of every- 
body but Englishmen, to be most absurd of all.+ 

This subject is a very interesting one, and 
comprises so many branches, that we might 
easily be tempted to extend our remarks to a 
very wide range; but the pressure of other im- 
portant themes prevents us from adding more 
than two hints in regard to particular facts, 
which, we think, are likely to be used as the 
foundation for false inferences. First, then, it 
is certain, that admission to the Royal Library 
of Paris is shackled with restrictions in point 
of time, &c. which do not exist in regard to the 
British Museum ; and it may be thence argued 
that we, the British public, have time and oppor- 
tunity enough allowed us. Let it be remem- 
new | that in Paris there are six libraries instead 
of one; and that every Department through the 
whole country has its own; while every one who 
requires a public library in England must go to 
the British Museum. The Universities are nearly 





+ A very elaborate brochure was privately printed by 
the Trustees of the British Museum, about twelve years 
since, entitled ‘ Outlines of Classification for a Library, by 
the Rev. T. H. Horne.’ If this were now reprinted, with 
such additions and impr ts as may have occurred to 
the author while making a Catalogue Raisonné of all the 
Printed Books in the Museum, upon which, it is under- 
stood, he has been employed since the year 1824, we think 
it would be an acceptable present to the public. But we 
would recommend that it ld be printed in the octavo 
JSorm, and sold at a price which would render it accessible 
to every literary man in the United Kingdom, and we have 
little doubt that the sale of this publication would be suffi- 
ciently extensive to repay the cost. The Classed Catalogue 
above alluded to, bas been suspended, to accelerate the 
compilation of an Alphabetical one. But why cannot these 
works go on simultaneously? It is intended, we hear, to 
print the latter, which, it is calculated, may extend to six- 
teen or eigh octavo vol But the better plan, we 
apprehend, would be to have the Alphabetical Catalogue 
copied on vellum, and placed in the reading-room, till the 
Classed one can be completed. This should then be printed 
in octavo, in parts, according to subjects, with an Index 
of author’s names at the end of each part; and there can 
be no doubt that the sale would be extensive, if the book 











about 4000 volumes of MSS. throughout.” 





were properly advertised and made known,and treated ip 
the same way as other books are. 
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out of the question. Next, it is proved that 
books are occasionally sold, which have been 
taken from the Royal Library of Paris; and it 
is argued, that this is a proof of too great facility 
in some respects; and, therefore, that we must 
be more strict. London, however, has not been 
the scene of two total revolutions,—has not been 
occupied by foreign armies; and we trust she 
never may be. When any apparent difference 
of this kind is shown between the two countries, 
let their history and circumstances be examined, 
and we think that in all literary and scientific 
matters, the greater liberality will be found upon 
the part of France. 

We have only to add our recommendation of 
Mr. Edwards's book to all persons who are inter- 
ested in the literary reputation of this country, 
as well those who have time to read the volu- 
minous folio of evidence as those who have not. 
The public owe him thanks—which, of course, he 
will never obtain; but still greater thanks are 
due to the gentleman to whom Mr. Edwards 
addresses his letter, and without whose per- 
severance, industry, and patriotism, the sub- 
ject would probably never have received the 
elucidation which the Committee has given it. 
The matter is one of vast importance to every 


one who believes that the human heart and hu- | 


man actions may be affected by some nobler 
and higher principles than the mere motives of 
self-interest. It is time that Englishmen should 
feel,—or remember, if they do feel,—that the 
glory of a country is not alone based upon mi- 
litary renown—that commercial prosperity is not 
the sole foundation for a people’s respectability ; 
but that high scientific and literary fame, the 
lustre of genius, and the might of mind, form 
claims to a nobler and more durable national 
reputation, than can be won by the conqueror’s 
sword, or purchased by the gold of Ophir. The 


heroes of other ages, magnified, but dimmed, by | 
the mist of distance, stalk about as giant spec- | 


tres, cold, lifeless, and unsubstantial ;—their 
deeds are passed away, and their very being 
scarcely affects us in its remote results. But the 
poet, the philosopher, the historian, have come 
down the brighter for the purifying lapse of time, 
and cast a glory even yet upon the land they 
lived in. Every nation, therefore, whose hearts 
are open to nobler impulses than the mere sel- 
fishness of gain, or the barbarous thirst of war, 
will feel, that science, literature, and art, stand 
amidst the highest claims to glory; and, while 
they maintain their commercial respectability 
and their military renown, will feel as deep an 
interest in maintaining their claim to intellectual 
eminence. When this interest is fully felt in 
England, and it is with deep grief that we admit 
it is not yet fully felt, we shall no longer be dis- 
graced by a library (compared with the mere 
numbers of the nation) the smallest in Europe ; 
we shall no longer hear of the trouble and ex- 
pense of forming or keeping up a regular Cata- 
logue—we shall no longer see the great scientific 
and literary institution of the capital, governed 
by men of no literary or scientific fame—we 
shall no longer find honours, dignities, and re- 
wards showered with a profuse hand upon every 
other class of men, and scientific and literary 
men, either absolutely neglected, or insulted by 
being offered the sweepings of the hall of ho- 
nour,—the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table. 





Geoffrey Rudel; or, the Pilgrim of Love. By 
John Graham, Author of ‘A Vision of Fair 
Spirits,’ and other Poems. Boone. 


Tue times of the Minnesingers are gone by! 
Since those years came in, when 


Everything is done by steam, 
And men are killed with powder, 


Poetry has ceased to walk the earth as of old, 





with picturesque mantle and floating feather, 
singing love ditties under the windows of Beauty. 
But, with the soberer garb of an every-day way- 
farer, which she has put on, she has lost none of 
her authority; only she now rules by reason ra- 
ther than by sentiment—she now enchants by 
showing, that the ideal subsists in what is real, 
as well as what is purely imaginative. This is 
a great and good moral change ; but who can 
see the light of Romance utterly pass away with- 
out regret?—who, when some last of the ‘Trou- 
badours takes up his lute, could frown unkindly, 
and remark that, though it was our forefathers’ 
chief delight, the instrument is childish and obso- 
lete? Not we; iron-hearted critics as we are 
esteemed, one chord of our sympathies is still re- 
served for everything that is gay, and graceful ; 
we can still thankfully listen to virelais, with 
as much pleasure as if there were no such things 
as steam-engines in existence. 

In this mood (long be it ere our charity lose 
one hair’s breadth of its universality) we have 
grown young again over Mr. Graham’s charm- 
ing legend, which is told in verse of most deli- 
cate music. We consider him capable of han- 
dling themes less evanescent than mere lays of 
love and chivalry, but we have not the less enjoyed 
his poem according to its order, and recommend 
it to all who, like ourselves, are willing to be taken 
back to those unquestioning years of impulse, 
rather than thought, when the fancy loved to 
rest upon sweet words and pleasant images. In 
the developement of the story, too,—the legend 
of a pilgrim, who traverses the earth in pursuit 
of a shape of beauty, and dies when, at last, he 
reaches her feet,—there may be found a signifi- 
cance by those who will have a moral even in 
the toy wherewith they trifle away a noon-tide 
hour ; while, for those who enjoy poetry, in pro- 
portion as its texture is smooth and harmoniously 
coloured, there is ample store of pleasure in the 
songs and descriptions it contains. Two frag- 
ments are all that we can extract, but they are 
enough to justify what has been said. 

Born ’neath that burning clime, whose ev’ry ray 

Was in his soul as in a temple shrin’d, 
E’en from the morn of childhood’s sunny day, 

Tho’ found among, he was not of mankind, 

With them be walk'd the earth, but far away 
Soar'd on its pathless track the poet’s mind, 


Snatch’d like a borrow'd spark of heav’nly flame 
Back to the fiery region whence it came. 


He held unseen communion with the sky, 

And made each star companion of his dream, 
Wooing their gentle beauty from on high, 

To the calm mirror of some quiet stream; 
And thus perchance in childish fantasy, 

Nearer to their soft light himself would deem, 
Than if his wearied eye must climb the space 
Of that deep blue which is their dwelling-place. 


And she, the Moon, Eve’s melancholy queen, 
Rob’d in the buried sun’s remember’d light, 
(Like faith, still fed by lustre which has been, 
On thro’ the gloom of sorrow’s darkest night,) 
Bent to his passionate spell her brow serene, 
And smote his spirit with her glance of might; 
That glance which maddens all it dwells upon, 
E’en as of old it smote Endymion. 


And like that youthful worshipper of old, 

Whose airy lute sigh’d o’er the Latmian hill, 
When sleep o’er-canopied his mountain fold, 

And to the night each cedar-leaf was still— 
He drank her smile so passionately cold, 

And bared his warm breast to ber glances chill; 
Till stirr’d within, the minstrel spirit wove 
Its earliest song—the Eloquence of Love. 

* . * . 


The worship of the beautiful—where’er 
Its visible incarnation seem’d to be, 
In woman’s cheek seraphically fair, 
In rushing streamlet and leaf-clothéd tree. 
In fleecy cloud, soft-slambering in air, 
In hues of light sun-pictur’d on the sea, 
In all one glorious spirit shone around, 
Making the world for thee one spot of fairy ground. 


And thus to dream is Poetry—what tho’ 
Language be all inadequate to seize 
Captive the subtle thought, and o’er it throw, 
Its soul-wrought chain of linkéd harmonies? 
Yet still the godlike feeling sleeps below, 
Call’d into life by visions such as these ; 
And like the flame deep pent in Aitna’s breast, 
Perchance more brightly burns, because repress’d. 





—— 


Yet ’tis a curse, a torture to conceal 
Sweet thoughts, like flowers, budding in the brain 
Which fade and die before we can reveal P 
To others their brief beauty born in vain. 
And still methinks ’twere better not to feel 
Than buy such short-lived pleasure with such pain 
For to the poet words are a relief, P 
Like tears to uncommunicable grief. 
His heart is like a wine-cup overflowing, 
Whose depth by Nature's luxury is filled ; 
Her’s is the vintage in its chalice glowing, 
By Fancy’s wondrous alchymy distill’d ; 
A dreamy dim intoxication throwing 
Over the poet’s brain, where she doth build 
Her wine-press, winning from each lovely shape 
Sweet thoughts, as men crush splendour from the grape. 
He loveth all those fair and speechless things 
Which evermore around him move or grow, 
From the gay insect with illumin'’d wings, 
Steeped in the golden sunset’s summer glow, 
To the home-loving flow’r who alway springs 
Bright from her wonted couch his feet below, 
Which he from her still fondly turns aside, 
Fearing the God who therein doth abide, 
Nature with him so lovingly doth plead, 
‘That e’en unlovely shapes he loveth well ; 
His heart, which joyeth in the gallant steed 
Who bears his lord amid the battle swell, 
With arch’d neck thunder-cloth’d, and hoof of speed, 
Scorns not the worm who listlessly doth dwell, 
Beneath the clay—a miner who hath found, 
Like some rich ore, contentment under ground. 


These sweet passages have been merely taken 
at random ; the poem contains many more beau- 
tiful, though perhaps hardly so separable from 
the story. Mr. Graham has our best wishes: let 
him not, however, dream away his best years, or 
sing away the true spirit which is in him, in the 
fanciful garb of a beau troubadour. 








Memoirs of John Selden. By G. W. Johnson. 
Orr & Smith. 

So that a book be good in any one way, we will 
not quarrel with it, however manifold its defects, 
We are content to look upon it as a Dutch his- 
torical painting, beset with errors and impro- 
prieties, but which has a merit of colour, or even 
manual treatment, to redeem them. In the 
book before us, however, there is not a single 
sop for the Cerberus of criticism—rather a make- 
believe of it, to baulk and irritate him—but let 
him this time swallow his foam. Suffice it to 
say, that the precious part of Mr. Johnson's 
work would be as difficult to find as the jewel 
in a toad’s head: neither matter, form, nor style, 
deserves approbation. With regard to the choice 
of matter especially, we could have pardoned a 
memoir of the “ learned Selden” which said little 
or nought about his learning, if any other qua- 
lification of his had been rendered important 
enough to fill the larger portion of such a 
volume. But what is the fact? Why, that these 
Memoirs of Selden have to be eked out with 
memoirs of every other person come-at-able, and 
fiddle-faddle “ notices” of nothing to the purpose, 
which the most unpractised eye can detect as 
mere padding. We grant that the life of Selden, 
as of scholars generally, was too abstract and 
sedate to have much interest; biography re- 
duces itself to little more than epitaph, when 
adventure and vicissitude are confined to a closet 
in the Temple, or a garret in Grub Street. But, 
though Selden did once or twice migrate to a 
eage in the ‘ower, and play a sort of continued 
bye-part in politics, any interest that does attach 
to his life, is, for the most part, literary. We can 
imagine the “ Monarch of Letters,” as old Ben 
calls him, pourtrayed with great attractiveness 
under this aspect: no doubt a record of his in- 
tellectual existence,—an account of the deeds 
whereby as antiquarian, jurisprudent, and phi- 
losopher, he gained his “ titles of honour,”—an 
illuminative examen of his works, a profound 
developement of their genius, would prove ac- 
ceptable to the studious and the curious. But, 
instead of this, Mr. Johnson, perversely enough, 
we think, subordinates the man of literature to 
the politician, and thus neglects to place his 
hero's statue on a pedestal, in vain attempts to 
steady it on a sandbank. 
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Selden, independent of his retiring or timid 
character, was too much of a Pythagorean for a 
great public leader. Wisdom taught him to see 
the errors on both sides, and to choose the 
middle path, on which, being so nice a line, the 
multitude could no more stand than on Moham- 
med's bridge, a hair broad, over the gulf of de- 
struction. He could not lead where they could 
not follow. Scarce had two streams of Round- 
head and Cavalier blood been mingled, when he 
sank into all the insignificance of a conciliator. 
His section dwindled down to a knot of long 
faces, which could hardly venture to groan apart, 
without daring to raise a voice between the 
combatants. ‘Thus it will ever be: the wisest 
party in troubled times is the weakest, and the 


| named the Sacred War. 


maddest preternaturally strong, like all lunatics. | 


How the waters of knowledge are dashed with 
wormwood! How bitter that Selden would feel 
himself paralyzed by his foresight of the evils 


‘only an enlarged selfishness, vulgar but very 


attendant on extremes, and behold men, free | 


from the shackles of reason, preserve the native 
impulse of their tempers! He could barely keep 
his own feet, while fanatics could drag a whole 
people down the precipice of revolution, as de- 
mons a herd of swine into the raging sea! What 
was this but wisdom putting the strait-waistcoat 
on herself, and giving the keeper’s whip to 
frenzy, left without even a handcuff? If the 


, ton or Selden breathed, like the sun’s benignant 


system of self-restraint bind down our energy | 


thus, it is a lion in a net, who amidst such com- 
plication, has not the power of a spider outside. 
Surely a conscience sensitive to right and wrong, 
should not enfeeble us before the callous, till 
they become our tyrants. Yet, that it does, the 
philosophic poet declares— 

Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

The terrible profound of truth opened by these 
lines! Who that deeply contemplates the path 
he would follow, but beholds amid the visible 
darkness, widening as he endeavours to pierce 
it, a thousand phantoms, which point with hi- 
deous laughter to the stumbling-blocks, the 
graves, and gulfs before him, until he stops in 
dismay at so many dangers, and feels himself 


' 


| 


| And well might Selden be invoked as loudly, for 


shaken, like old age, by a palsy of the mind? | 


Nothing so fatal to action as over-reflection ; the 
most intellectually daring of all men had perhaps 
found some break water of this kind to his stream 
of life, when he added, in his murmuring so- 
liloquy— 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 


With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action ! 


It is probably often the highest wisdom not to 
be wise; but to plunge blindfold and headlong 
among the shoal of fools down the cataracts of 
existence, when you cannot see through the 
mists that rise from the chasm beneath. We 
might say—Utile, as well as Dulce,—est desi- 
pere in loco. But philosophers will do anything 
rather than allow there is ever a rationality in 
unreason. Not that we would have had Selden 
confound himself with the furious demagogues 
of his period, but throw himself and his follow- 
ers into as decided a line of action as they did, 
with as little thought of the consequences. 
Setting out from good principles, and directed 
by good objects, the philosophic party, acting 
with equal resolution, had triumphed over the 
phrenetical, as sure as that three exceeds one. 
It is true, Selden died tranquilly in his bed,— 
but his country was sacrificed. We do not deny 
there are occasions when timidity is safety: the 
general proposition, however, stands good, that 
to totter on the brink of destruction is the surest 
way to fall in. 

Although his public conduct, or, at least, fre- 


quent irresolution therein, may give him small | MSS., relative to voyages of discovery to North 
right to be considered a political hero, his spirit | America, made by the Scandinavians in the 10th and 
of patriotism burnt with a flame pure and unex- | following centuries. It is observed, in reference to the 


| 








| land, in 1834-5-6, with maps and various illustrations, 2 


tinguishable to the last. At his time, indeed, 
this noble fire sprang upward from many a 
hearth, as well as the great altar of England, 
with a brightness and a loftiness far beyond any 
that has illuminated the kingdom either before 
or since. Magna Charta was the windfall of 
stormy baronial ambition; the Revolution ano- 
popery panic ;—while the contest under Charles 
originated in a generous enthusiasm for right, 
and deserves, as well as that of antiquity, to be 
For national feeling 
now-a-days, it is fervid and rife enough, because 
most persons see that the interests of the country 
are bound up with their own. But this feeling 
has none of the old romantic and refined notions 
annexed to it: the word patriotism would be 
preposterous as applied to it, and we only call 
patriot now by way of ridicule and mock-heroic 
compliment. At present, national feeling is 


sensible,—an inspiration of arithmetic, but not 
the less enthusiastically cherished because 
generated in the cold-blooded rapture of ac- 
countants. How unlike this rule-of-three pa- 
triotism (if the country gain so much, what shall 
we?) to that sublime Amor Patria which a Mil- 


influence, over the land! Well may it be ex- 
claimed, in Miltonic rhyme— 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of ball and bower, 
ave forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men! 


England hath need of more hands than one to 
reclaim her from the “ fen” that hath overrun 
her. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOsSiP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue announcements of the week are not important 
—‘A Summer in Spain,’ being the Narrative of a 
Tour made in the course of last year; and * Recol- 
lections of an Artillery Officer,’ by Mr. Benson 
Hill, are all, we think, worth recording. From Den- 
mark, however, we hear of works in progress that 
have * speculation in them.” The Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquities, at Copenhagen, have announc- 
ed their intention of publishing, by subscription, 
* Antiquitates Britannicw et Hibernice ;° ora collec- 
tion of accounts elucidating the early history of 
Great Britain and Ireland, extracted from ancient 
Icelandic and Scandinavian MSS. ; and ‘ Antiqui- 
tates Americane ;’ or a collection of the accounts 
extant in ancient Icelandic and other Scandinavian 





latter work, that “ the intelligence which our ancient 
literary monuments embody respecting the disco- 
very of America by the Scandinavians, and their 
voyages thither at a period long antecedent to the 
era of Columbus, has not hitherto received that 
serious consideration which it merits, it occurring but 
to few to look to the North of Europe for informa- 
tion on that head. It is, however, unquestionable 
that these remains comprise testimony, the most 
authentic and irrefragable, to the fact, that North 
America was actually discovered by the Northmen 
towards the close of the 10th century, visited by 
them repeatedly during the 11th and 12th (some of 
them even settling there as colonists), rediscovered 
towards the close of the 13th, and again repeatedly 
resorted to in the course of the 14th, What serves 
in no small degree to enhance the value of the an- 
cient writings, is the great apparent probability, 
amounting indeed almost to certainty, that it was a 
knowledge of these facts that prompted the memo- 
morable expedition of Columbus himself which ter- 
minated in his discovery of the New World—for it 
is a well authenticated fact, that the great navigator 
visited Iceland in the year 1477, on which occasion 
he could scarcely fail to obtain some information 
from its inhabitants, particularly its clerical func- 
tionaries, with whom, according to the custom of the 
times, he probably conversed in Latin, respecting the 
vovages of their ancestors to those regions.” 

We have great pleasure in announcing, that Dr. 
Smith has returned toCape Town. He arrived there 
the first week in February, accompanied hy two Zulo 
chiefs, councillors of the formidable Motsiliketsi, from 
whom Dr. Smith obtained assurances of friendship 
to the colony. As the alliance of this chief opens 
the road for a long way into the interior, it was in 
contemplation at Cape Town to sell a part of the 
large collection of natural curiosities, brought back 
by Dr. Smith, in order to raise a fund for the prose. 
cution of discovery, north of Motsiliketsi’s country. 
The Caffer Christian Chief, Tzatzo, is expected to 
arrive here shortlv with Dr. Philip, to appeal, on be- 
half of his countrymen, to the friends of the Mis- 
sionaries. 

The papers of the day (Friday) contain the report 
of a coroner's inquest on poor Seymour, the carica- 
turist, who, it appears, with all his relish for, and 
quick perception of, the humorous, was subject to 
dreadful fits of melancholy and despondency, in one 
of which he committed suicide—the contrast is 
strange, but not inexplicable, nor, indeed, so strange 
as it may appear, as literary biography offers abun- 
dant proof. Mr. Seymour was, undoubtedly, a man 
of considerable talent—at his outset there was too 
much of mannerism in his design, and that manner 
was not original :—but latterly, especially in his 
illustrations of ‘The Book of Christmas,’ and *‘ The 
Library of Fiction,’ he gave good promise of become 
ing a distinguished artist. 





BRITISH INSTITUTLON, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is Gpen daily from 10 in the Morning till 5 
in the Evening.—Admission, }s.; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIA © PARNARD, Keeper. 


The THIRTY-SECOND ANN VAL EX ti BITION of the SO- 
CIETY OF PAINTERS iN WATER COLOUKS, at their Gal- 
lery, Pall Mall East, will Open on MONDAY next, 25th inst. 
Open each day from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, ls. ; Cata- 
logue, 6d. Rk. HILLS, Secretary. 


LAWRENCE GALLERY, 

The SEVENTH EXHIBITION of Drawings, consisting of the 
Works of Zucchero, Fra Bartolomeo, Polidoro, and A. del Sarto, 
is NowopEN. Admission. 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d, 

The EIGHTH, comprising the Works of Titian and Albert 
Durer. willbe opened immediately after the closing of the present 
Exhibition, which will take place at the end of the month. 


112, St. Martin’s-lane. 8. & A. WOODBURN. 











PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE, 

Just Opened. a splendid View of LIMA, the City of Kings and 
Capital of Peru, founded by Pizarro, comprising all its principal 
Buildings, and displaying all the magnificent Scenery that sur- 
rounds it. —“ This Picture worthily adds another to a series of 
exhibitions t» us always attractive."’ Athenwum.——The favourite 


View of ANCIENT THEBES continues open. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

Just Orpex, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in 
Piedmont, and the INTEKIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is i rst seen by moonlixht, 
surrounded by its peak d mountains, with a lake in the fore~ 

round, formed by the melting o! the snow ; the lights from the 
Sietant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village. The 
coming day reveals the scene of desolation; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been. The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effects of light and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

April 14..-The Rev. G. Beresford, in the chair. 

Mr. Hamilton read some observations on a note, 
contained in page 9 of the 5th vol. of Stuart’s Athens, 
relating to a cameo gem, which had been purchased, 
some years ago, as an antique, by the late R. P. 
Knight, Esq. ; but which was afterwards claimed as 
his own work, by Mr. B. Pistrucci, at present chief 
medallist at the royal mint. The purport of Mr. 
Hamilton’s paper was to remove any impression 
which the tenour of this note would create on the 
mind of an uninformed reader, that Mr. Pistrucci 
was in any manner concerned in the mistake which 
the learned antiquary had made in this affair ; and, 
at the same time, to record his dissent from the opi- 
nion of the writer of the note, that there was no 
necessity for the encouragement of foreign artists 
in Great Britain, because “the recent productions 
of our own countrymen prove the British school of 
fine arts to have arrived at as high a degree of per- 
fection, as that of any age or country.” It is but 
too evident, Mr. H. observed, that a notion of this 
kind, whether in reference to the fine arts or to lite- 
rature, is calculated to give us a false estimate of our 
attainments, and, by nourishing a conceit that we 
have nothing to learn from others, to make us retro- 
grade in the road in which we are justly desirous of 
going forward. 

Mr. Hamilton likewise read an excellent abstract 
of M. Letronne’s learned work, published at Paris 
early in the present year, * On Historic Mural Paint- 
ing, in the decoration of Temples and other Public 
and Private Edifices, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans.° 





SOCIETY OF AN'TIQUARIES. 

Tue more important communications to the So- 
ciety since our last report (p. 147), have been, from 
H. W. Diamond, Esq. some early specimens of 
mezzotinto engraving, which prove, by date, that 
Prince Rupert was not the inventor of that art, as 
popularly believed ; among them was a portrait of 
the Queen of France, ascribed “ W. Hondthurst 
pinxit, L. a Siegen, inventor, fecit anno 1643.” A 
paper, by the Rev. J. B. Deane, with illustrative 
drawings, on some golden ornaments found at the 
Celtic temple at Quentin, near St. Brieuc. It ap- 
peared that some persons had conceived the idea 
that treasure was concealed there; and their search, 
strangely enough, was rewarded by the discovery of 
these ancient gold ornaments, of the intrinsic value 
of more than 1,000/. An essay, by the Rev. John 
Webb, on the habits and manners of the people, 
and of the political connexions of the principal fumi- 
lies, in the county of Hereford, about the time of the 
Civil War. Another, by Lord Mahon, on the lost 
books of Tacitus: and a communication by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, which we shall give entire. 

Sir Francis observed, that amongst the documents 
relating to Scotland, of the reign of Edward LI. 
Rymer has printed one (new edition, Vol. I. p. 994) 
to which he gives the following title: * Instrumen- 
tum continens nomina plurimorum Nobilium Scotiz 
fautorum Roberti de Brus qui missi sunt ad diversa 
castra in Angliam,’ including, amongst the mandates 
for the custody of other prisoners, the well known 
order directing the confinement of the Countess of 
Buchan in a cage at Berwick, and which instrument 
is quoted by Rymer as being in this repository. He 
could not, however, find amongst the muniments any 
one such instrument ; but, instead thereof, there are 
three distinct documents, apparently orders made by 
the King in Council, and in which the several direc- 
tions for the modes of disposing of these captives 
were, from time to time, varied and altered, and in 
a manner highly deserving of attention. The docu- 
ment given by Rymer is, in fact, an instrument 
framed by him by a consolidation of these orders, 
not distinguishing where one begins and another 
ends; and in this process he has concealed the most 
remarkable features, namely, the modifications which 
the orders sustained in their different stages. The 
documents are, it appears, all intended for publica- 
tion by His Majesty’s Commissioners on the Public 
Records, in the volume which is to contain the 
credited Scottish documents. In the mean while, Sir 
Francis submitted to the Society a summary of some 
of the particulars which they disclose. 


* Alain, who was Earl of Menteith,” was first com- 
mitted to the custody of Sir Johan de Hastings, who 
was to put him in safe keeping in England. This 
direction was subsequently varied, by giving Sir John 
the power to confine the “ late Earl” at Bergaveny 
or elsewhere. 

The Earl of Strathern, “ when he shall have sur- 
rendered to the King,” is to be placed in custody in 
the keep of Rochester Castle, but he dees not ap- 
pear to have surrendered. 

The name of John Earl of Athol was first entered 


upon the order as a memorandum, without any di- | 


rections; the course to be adopted with respect to 
him was probably not settled. Some time after- 
wards, as appears by the variations both in the colour 
of the ink and the character of the handwriting, he 
was conducted to London by Sir Hugh le Despenser. 


With respect to David, the son and heir of him who | 
was Earl of Athol, the order first made does not | 


sustain any further variations; he was to be kept in 
safe custody in England by the Earl of Gloucester. 

The orders respecting “ Donald the Son of the 
Earl of Mar,” sustained several modifications before 
the plan of his captivity was finally settled. By the 
first order he was to be delivered to the Bishop of 
Chester, and by him conveyed to the castle of Bris- 
tol, and the Bishop was to provide a valet, wary and 
trusty, “ avisex et seur,’ who was to wait upon 
Donald as his master and companion, “ que entende 
au dit Dovenald come a son maistre et compagnion.” 
By a second order the Bishop of Chester is exone- 
rated from his trust, and Donald, who on this second 
order is styled “the child who is heir of Mar,” is 
placed under the immediate custody and charge of 
the Constable of the Castle of Bristol, with liberty 
to go freely about the castle. A further extension 
of liberty is then granted by a third order, permit- 
ting the young prisoner to walk orf the garden and 
elsewhere within the close of the castle, and that he 
shall not be put in irons; an alteration which evi- 
dently implies, that under the first, or original 
order, he would, as a matter of course, have been 
thus restrained ; but, upon further consideration, it 
appeared advisable to prevent this extraordinary in- 
dulgence of personal freedom from being abused, or 
becoming a precedent ; and tothe words “ mais qu'il 
soit hors de fers,” they added, at a subsequent period, 
as appears by the variation in the colour of the ink, 
“tant come il soit de si tendre age,”’—so long as 
he shall be of such tender age ; virtually directing 
that the permission by which he was relieved from 
gyves and fetters, was not to be continued if he 
should be detained in custody after he came to man’s 
estate. 

With respect to Margaret, the daughter of Robert 
Bruce, the first order directed her to be treated with 
great severity. She was to be sent to the Tower of 
London, and there kept in close confinement in a 
cage. “ Margerie la fille Robert de Brus soit envee a 
la Tour de Londres pour estre mise ilueques en kage, 
et que ele ne parle a nul homme ne nul homme a luy 
fors ceux que le Conestable de la Tour assignera pour 
luy garder.” But this extreme rigour excited some 
compunction, and the order being cancelled, another 
order was made that she should be kept in England 
under the safe custody of Sir Henry Percy. 

It is, in some respects, satisfactory to observe, that 
all the alterations which the orders sustained are in 
diminution of the rigour attending the incarceration 
of these illustrious captives. 

Whilst on the subject of Rymer, (Sir Francis con- 
tinued,) it may not be unimportant to notice a sin- 
gular error in his transcript of the document dated 
9 July, 1297, by which Robert Bruce, the Stewart 
of Scotland, and his brother, Sir Alexander Lindsey, 
and Sir William Douglas, submitted to Edward, and 
promised to make amends for their resistance to his 
authority. As printed by Rymer (Feedera, wn, ep. 
Vol. I. p. 808), it ends with this clause “ escrit a 
Sire Williame,” and from which Lord Hales and 
others have drawn the very plausible inference that 
the instrument was transmitted to Sir William Wal- 
lace for the purpose of enabling him to avail himself 
of the same terms. But, as in other cases, the care- 
lessness or ignorance of a transcriber has furnished 
the foundation for an historical theory. The read- 
ing of the original is “ escrit a Irewin,” i.e. at Irwin; 
but a blur before the I having been mistaken for an 
S, and the parallel strokes of the i and the n, in the 





concluding syllable, having been mistaken for an m 

Rymer, or his transcriber, read the word as Sire 

Wm., which Wm. having been extended by Rymer 
| into the word William, produced the reading of the 
| printed Feedera, and the opinions of the historians 
who have followed a text which they were fully justi- 
fied in considering as correct and authentic. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

| April 18,—Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, V.P., in 
| the chair. 

A paper, by Mr. Preston, on the Statistics of the 
| Kingdom of Saxony, was first read. The author 
| observed, that, considering the scantiness of existing 
| documents connected with our domestic Statistics, 
| which bear the stamp of authenticity, and the diffi. 
| culty of obtaining original matter to supply this ad- 
mitted want,t there is, perhaps, no branch of statis. 
tical inquiry to which, as a secondary object, the 
attention of the Society can with greater propriety 
or advantage be directed than the collection of facts 
from a careful digest of foreign publications, 

The administrative division of the Saxon domi. 
nions consists of four great circles, the localities of 
which are Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, and Bautzen, 
otherwise Budissin. 

The total population of the kingdom amounted, 
on the 3rd July, 1832, to 1,558,153 souls (756,554 
males, 801,599 females), and to the Ist December, 
1834, to 1,595,668 souls (775,244 males, 820,424 
females). ‘The increase between the two periods 
was thus 37,515 individuals, being in the ratio of 
nearly 24 per cent., or 1 per cent. per annum, which, 
according to the usual theory of calculation, would 
represent a doubling in 692 years. 

The total superficial extent of the kingdom is 
271.676 German square miles, which gives, for the 
whole population, an average of 5,873 individuals to 
each square mile ; but, exclusive of the military and 
their families, the proportion is reduced to 5,817 per 
square mile. 

The following Table shows the division of the 
Territory, and Population, by Circles. 
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So. | Silos | . 21a 
ircles.| 232 52)%¢) 2 | FZ] 22) 38 
Sexi colom/655| 6s | 68 | Sg 
[SuelZe|28|2n8|\ 22 | 20 | 68 
Dresden! 78,783, 32 | 998) 53,407 198,012!213,852 411,864 
Leipzig | 63,139 38 | 1,001| 46,109 174,953) 186,295 361,251 
Zwickau} 84,227) 58 | 873) 66,656 265,576)/284,235/549,811 
Bautzen| 45,527, 13 | 629) 42,950 123,779|133,665|257,444 
Military and their Families | .... | 12,924) 2,374) 15,298 
Totals . .la7ie76l 141 |3,501 \209,122'775,244)520,424|i,505,00 





Of the 209,122 houses, &c., 5,314 are uninha- 
bited. 

Of the towns there are 4 with and above 10,000 
inhabitants each; 26, 4,000; 92, 1,000; and 19 
with less than 1,000. Of the villages and hamlets 
there are 152 with and above 1,000 inhabitants each ; 
2,494, 100 ; and 855 with less than 100. 

For the whole kingdom, the average proportion of 
the inhabitants of towns to the rural population, is 
as 1,000 to 2,108; and the average proportion of 
males to females is as 1,000 to 1,058. 


The division of the Population by nature of ages, 
‘may be thus summarily stated. 














Ages. Males. | Females.| Total. 

From 1 day to 6 yearsold| 122,788 | 124,222 | 247,010 
From 6 to 14 years......| 138,355 | 139,831 278,216 
— Wtol® eoccccceee| 78,207 $2,336 | 160,593 

— BPR cococecves 23,378 28,873 52,251 

— 2to30 .....e000.| 113,020 124,457 237,477 

— 30t040 crccccceee 104,413 110,192 214,605 

— 40 to 50 78,225 87,780 166,005 

— 50 to 60 63,345 67,555 130,900 

— 60t070 38,002 39,421 77,423 

— 70to80 13,15. 13,394 26,547 

— 80to90 2,256 2,239 4,495 

Above 90 ..cscecesseees 72 74 146 
Totals .........+..! 775,244 | 820,424 | 1,595,665 














It is seen from the above, that the children under 
14 years of age form nearly one-third of the entire 
population. 


+ This is true enough, and therefore the Statistical So- 
ciety was established. But why is it true, after the Society 
has been two years or more in existence ?—£d. 

t Nearly 4,999 English square miles, the German geo- 
graphical mile equalling 4.60 English miles. Hence, the 
average number of inhabitants, to the English square mile, 
is about 319. 
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A further division shows that the number of 
Householders is 351,723 
Married Couples, 277,812 ..... eecccece . 
Married Persons living poate matinee 


° Males, 491,981 
Unmarried Persons... a 336,550 5 1028,831 


Total .......200+5 1,595,668 

In the above number of unmarried persons are 
included those both widowed and divorced—the 
former amounting to 90,063 (25,895 males, 64,168 
females), and the latter to 3,790 (1,422 males, and 
2,368 females). 

A comparison of the widowed persons in regard 
to sex, shows, on an average for every 100 persons, 
only 29 widowers to 71 widows ! 

With reference to religious persuasions, the divi- 
sion of the population is, for every 100,000 indivi- 
duals, 98,091 Lutherans; 101 Reformists; 1749 
Catholics; 6 Greek Church ; 53 Jewish persuasion. 

The total number of the deaf and dumb is 1010; 
and of the blind, 324. The proportion borne by the 
former to the entire population, is thus, 1 in 1,579 
individuals (in 1832 it was ] in 1,334), and by the 
latter, it is 1 in 4,924 (in 1832, 1 in 3,675), 
showing, in both cases, a very great improvement. 

Mr. Preston next proceeded to give a variety of 
elaborate tabular statements of the births, deaths, 
and marriages, for several successive years. These 
tables showed the total annual number of births in 
the different circles, distinguishing the legitimate, il- 
legitimate, twins, triplicates, and still-born, and also 
a further division of the same by months. The 
deaths were similarly divided by months, and again 
by nature of ages. 

We shall give a summary of the last table as of 
general interest. 

Deaths, by division of Ages. 


























Ages. 1832. | 1833. 1834. |Average. 
2,771 | 2,996 | 2,848 
16,738 | 18,210 | 16,613 
6,690 | 6,470 | 6,520 
2,148 | 1,501 | 1,949 
805 919 806 
2,253 | 2,030 | 2,014 
2,172 | 2,139 | 2,110 
2,628 | 2,441 | 2.521 
3,890 | 3,643 | 3,740 
5,009 | 4,804 | 4,995 
3,684 | 3,664 | 3,715 
1,245 | 1,205 | 1,307 
70 79 76 
Totals ........| 47,298 | 50,103 50,241 | 49,214 





It appears, from an examination of the Tables, 
that in 1834 the births exceeded the deaths by 
13,122 individuals ;—that 
In 1832 the Male children born exceeded the Female by 1,919 


| erate ubukiahnndinid senaniaesed eeceeeee Dy LOI 
And in 1834..........000- iach iaiaiaticidibaiaiad by 1,999 
Giving an Annual Average, of ........ 1,943 


With reference to this point, the author quoted 
M. Quetelet, where he states, “It is a fact, very 
remarkable, and observed for a long time past, al- 
though the real causes of it are as yet unknown, that 
there are born annually a greater number of male 
than female children.” It is further stated, on an 
average for the whole of Europe, that there are 106 
male for every 100 female children. 

The average proportion of illegitimate to legiti- 
mate births for the whole kingdom was stated to be 
as 1 in 6.7! 

In regard to deaths, the average proportion, on 
comparison with the entire population, was some- 
thing more than 3 per cent. 

With reference to age, it will be seen, that the 

greatest mortality occurred among children under 1 
year old. The greatest monthly mortality for both 
Sexes was in March, and the least in November. 
_ Having thus far treated (with a degree of detail 
impossible to be rendered in our columns) on the 
various subjects above enumerated, Mr. Preston pro- 
ceeded to give some account of the Educational Sta- 
tistics of Saxony, from returns to the end of the 
year 1833. 

There are two royal provincial schools (Meissen 
and Grimma), with 23 professors and masters, and 
248 pupils; 12 gymnasia and other superior schools, 
having 124 teachers, and 1,613 scholars ; and 2,039 
national schools (Volkschulen), with 2,695 teachers, 
and 274,305 pupils, the sexes being about equal. 

sides these there were, in Dresden, in 1831, 48 
Private schools, frequented by 3,413 pupils; and in 


Leipzig, 10 private schools, with 984 pupils, making | 
a total of 58 private schools, and 4,397 pupils. The 

Normal schools (Schullehrer-seminarian), were 7 in 

number, with 11 teachers, and 223 students. 

In regard to the national schools, the average 

number of pupils to one teacher is 102, and to each 

school 134. 

The number of children frequenting the national 

schools is shown by the table to be 274,305, whereas 

the proportion of children, between the ages of 6 

and 14 years, according to the population re- 

turns to July 1832 was only 273,535, so that there 

were 770 children attending the schools above the 

number of those whose ages were between 6 and 

14 years. If we add to these the children fre- 

quenting the private schools as before stated, the ag- 

gregate, in round numbers, is 5,200. Taking into 

consideration, that between the 3rd July, 1832, and 

the end of 1833, there were, according to the general 

Church registers, 21,000 more children born than 
died, and, making allowance for the bulk of children 
under six years of age, we may reasonably estimate 
the increased number of children frequenting school 
at between 2,500 and 3,000, and that it consisted, 
for the most part, of children above the age of 14 
years. 

A comparison of the whole number of persons re- 
ceiving education, with the entire population, shows 
the average proportion of the former to the latter to 
be about 1 in 6, or 178 in every 1,000 individuals ; 
and this is about the average ratio for the whole of 
Germany. 

Mr. Preston then drew some interesting compa- 
risons with reference to education in some others of 
the German States, but which, as they are not new 
to our readers, we shall pass over. We cannot, 
however, omit the following statement in regard to 
France, which was given on the authority of the 
Minister of Commerce, in his report on the Budget 
for 1837. 

France—Number of Male Children frequenting the 
Primary Schools. 


Years. Pupils. e 
1820 ...eseee 969,340 
BOD. ccccsess 1,200,715 
SEE: depmoece 1,697,391 
Secondary Schools, (exclusive of Ecclesiastical). 
Years. Latinists. 
rr 59,275 
BENE cnccescese 67,827 
1835 ..... cooes 78,298 


Superior Instruction. 
Faculty of Law. Faculty of Medicine. 


Pupils. Years Pupils. 
BAGT ccccccce LBBB ccccccce 20138 
4,897 .occeeee 1831 ...eeeee 2,446 
5,137 ..ccceee 1835 ..ccccee 2,672 


The returns for the Faculty of Theology are not 
stated. 

The paper concluded with some observations re- 
specting education and crime, considered with refer- 
ence to each other, but which, as the respective 
returns did not extend beyond a single year, furnish 
no very satisfactory result, although, upon the whole, 
the balance was shown to be in favour of those dis- 
tricts where education is the most extended. This 
tends still further to establish the fact, proved by 
Mr. Porter in his able paper on Crime and Educa- 
tion (see Report, p. 16), that the returns fora single 
year are as much or as little to be relied on on one 
side of the question as the other. 

The whole number of indictments for 1832, (the 
only year available,) for various offences more or 
less grave, was 4,177, and the number of offenders 
7,492, of whom 1,731 were accomplices. Of the 
whole number, 3,844, or more than one-half, were 
subjected to various degrees of punishment, 1,065 
were acquitted, and the rest had either died or es- 
caped, or remained in custody at the end of the year. 
An inspection of the table showed that the greater 
number of offences were committed by individuals 
between the ages of 21 and 40 years of age; and in 
regard to sex, that the proportion of male to female 
offenders was about two-thirds. 

On the Ist of January, 1832, the various prisons 
and houses of correction contained 1,117 prisoners, 
confined for periods of detention, varying from four 
to ten years. On the Ist of January, 1833, they 
contained 1,074 prisoners, and on the Ist of January, 





1834, 1,182. 


Lastly, in regard to violent deaths occasioned by 
suicide and accident, the numbers were as under :— 














. Suicides. Accidental Deaths. 
rs. 

— Males. Females. Total.|Males. Females. Total. 
1832 ..ccccee 55 4. 10 .. 65 67 .. 16 .. 83 
1833 ......+-| 87 .. 25 .. W2 | 100 .. 35 .. 135 
Incr. in 1833| 32 .. 15 .. 47 | 33 .. 19... 52 





The reading of the following paper, ‘On Monts- 
de-Picté, prepared by Mr. Rawson, terminated the 
business of the evening. 

As the question of the expediency of establishing 
institutions in Ireland, similar to those existing in 
France and other parts of the continent, under the 
title of Monts-de-Piété, has been recently before the 
Irish public; the author thought that it might not 
be uninteresting to the members of the Statistical 
Society in general, nor unprofitable to those whose 
connexion with Ireland may lead them to take a part 
in discussions upon the advantages of such establish- 
ments, to receive a brief account of their introduction 
on the continent, and of the progress and present 
extent of their operations in France. 

Montj-di-Pieta were originally established in Italy, 
and were founded for strictly charitable and pious 
objects, as was intended to be pointed out in the 
title given tothem. They were supported by the 
donations of the benevolent, and at first no interest 
was required for the sums lent; but in 1521, Pope 
Leo X., with the view of promoting their extension, 
allowed interest to be paid upon the sums advanced 
for their support. It was not, however, until two 
centuries and a half afterwards, that an institution of 
the same nature was founded in France, the first 
being established in Paris in 1777. By letters patent 
passed in that year, it was placed under the govern- 
ment of the Lieutenant General of Police, and four 
of the Directors of the General Hospital at Paris, 
with which it was incorporated. A Director Gene- 
ral was appointed to conduct its management, its 
finances being placed under the controul of four 
counsellors of Parliament, and a nominee of the 
Procureur Général. After some difficulty, the funds 
required for the support of the institution, about 10 
millions of francs, were at length raised upon bills 
paying 6 per cent., and the simple acknowledgment 
of the Director General ; and it continued to flourish 
with much success, until overwhelmed by the events 
of 1789, which destroyed its means of support. In 
1797 it was again restored, the necessary funds being 
raised by the creation of 1000 debentures of 10,000 
each, subdivided into shares of 2000fr. The share. 
holders were entitled to half the profits of the insti- 
tution, the other half being applied to the use of the 
hospital. 

In 1804 a law was passed, enacting that no esta- 
blishment for lending money upon pledges should 
be founded, except for the benefit of the poor, and 
by the authority of the government. Since that period 
similar institutions have been established in most of 
the principal cities of France. 

The following are the terms upon which the busi- 
ness of the Paris establishment is at present con- 
ducted. Loans are made upon the deposit of such 
goods as can be preserved, to the amount of two- 
thirds of their estimated value, but on articles of gold 
and silver, four-fifths of the value is advanced. No 
loan is made for less than three francs. The average 
sum advanced on each deposit in 1833, was 17f. 
93c. The advances are made for a year, but the bor- 
rower may renew the engagement, and the number 
of articles so renewed in that year was 178,913, or 
about one-sixth of the number pledged, the amount 
advanced upon them being 4,494,451 fr., or nearly 
one-fourth of the whole amount lent. The present 
rate of interest is 1 per cent. per month, or 12 per 
cent. per annum. The Paris establishment has gene- 
rally from 600,000 to 650,000 articles in its posses- 
sion, which, at the lowest average of 18fr. upon each 
article, would exhibit a constantly outstanding capital 
of about 11,000,000fr. or 440,0007. It is probable 
however, that it does not amount to less than half a 
million sterling. As the expense of management is 
from 60 to 65c. for each article, it follows that 
a loan of three francs docs not defray the expenses 
which it occasions, and hence the profits are wholly 
derived from the loans that exceed fivefrancs. The 
annual profits of the institution amount on an aver- 





age to 155,000fr., but it is stated to possess an addi- 
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tional income of 125,000 fr. arising from other 
sources. 

As before stated, the average amount advanced on 
each article at Paris (in 1833) was nearly 18 francs, 
or 15s. At Strasbourg it was 4s. 10d.; at Rouen 
8s. ld.; while, on the other hand, at Marseilles it 
amounted to 17s. ld., and at Nismes to 19s. 8d. 
The greatness of these differences suggested to the 
author the belief, that the systems followed in the 
several establishments are not the same, which he 
considered to be corroborated by the fact, that the 
annual number of deposits is much greater in the 
two places where the average is low, than can be ac- 
counted for by any difference of population or other 
cause, 

Mr. Rawson appended to his paper an abstract of 
some tables, derived from the elaborate volume pub- 
lished in 1835, by the French Minister of Commerce, 
under the title of ‘Documents Statistiques sur la 
France.’ 

He concluded, by observing that the tables above 
referred to, extending as they do over a considerable 
number of years, exhibit two facts worthy of remark: 
—lIst. That the average value of each deposit has 
increased in some towns, and decreased in others; 
having fallen, for instance, at Bordeaux, in twenty 
years, from 18fr. to 13fr.; whilst at Marseilles, in 
about the same period, it has risen from 16fr. 50c. to 
20fr. 50c. The other is the evidence which they 
afford of the condition of the industrious classes. 
For example, in Paris the number of pledges entered 
in the year 1831, beyond the average of the three 
preceding years, was 100,000; the sum advanced 
upon them being two millions and a half of francs, 
or 100,000/. ; whilst the increase of the number upon 
which advances were renewed was 140,000, or nearly 
80 per cent. upon the preceding year, and the in- 
crease was 3,650,000 fr., or an increase of 82 per 
cent. + 

Monts-de-Picté are numerous in Belgium, and are 
stated to exist in Brussels, Antwerp, and most of the 
chief towns of that kingdom. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Society of Antiquaries (Anniversary) Two, p.m. 
Sar. { Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight. 


— Conversazione ........... .-. Eight. 
seographical ..........06+ eoccces -. Nine, 
Mon. { Institute of British Architects ........ Eight. 


Medical and Chirurgical Society ....3 p. Eight. 
TuEs. i Civil Engineers ....... ae en . Eight. 
logical Society (Scient. business) 4 p. Eight. 
Society of Arts........c.seeeeeeeceeed Pe Seven. 
Web. { Geological .....ccccocccoce esececceeeg p- Eight. 
Medico- Botanical Society .......... Eight. 
--$ p. Eight. 







Royal Society ..........+0 
Taur. Antiquarian Society ..... . Eight. 
Society of Literature (Anniversary) Four. 
Frio. { Royal Institution .............+....$ p» Eight. 
Zoological Society (Anniversary)....One. 








FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

But few works have been published since our last 
notice, but they are of a high order. First comes— 

May-Day in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, engraved 
by J. H. Watt,a work every way worthy of the fame 
and beauty of the original picture. It is long since 
we have seen an engraving on which the artist ap- 
peared to have laboured with such exclusive refer- 
ence to fame rather than profit ; there is no trace 
throughout of what may be emphatically called the 
manufacture school: skill and labour are visible in 
every part, and the result is such as might be antici- 
pated—the general effect admirable, and yet the 
curious and the admiring may look into the details 
without fear of disappointment. The picture, too, is 
delightful: the painter has caught the joyous spirit 
of the scene ; it is truly “ May-Day,” when England 
was “ Merry England,” when the Queen and her 
courtiers, when all from the highest to the humblest 
joined, like one family, in the festivities of the season 
with Friar Tuck, and Maid Marian, and the Morris 
Dancers, and when “the hobby horses” were not 
forgot.” The fresh air and sunlight breathe over 
all their sweetest influences; the groups scattered 
here and there are lit up with good-humour : there 

t May not this at once, or in a great measure, be ac- 
counted for, by the effects produced by the then recent 
revolution of the Three Days, in the stagnation of trade, and 


throwing a great number of individuals of various classes 
suddenly out of employment? 








is one laughing beauty on the hill-side, “as full of 
spirits as the month of May,” and whose very look 
is beaming with “quips, and cranks, and wreathed 
smiles ;” but the figure in the foreground is perfect : 
she is * The Lady-May”—she may listen for a mo- 
ment to the Malvolio coxcomb, 


Lisping for wantonnesse, 
To make his English swete upon his tonge, 


but could be wedded to no other than “ The May” 
himself, described to us as “a youth with a lovely 
countenance, clothed in a robe of white and green, 
embroidered with daffodils, hawthorns, and blue-bot- 
tles, his head adorned with a garland of white and 
damask roses; in one hand holding a lute, and on 
the fore-finger of the other a nightingale.” 

Another fine work, just published, is, The Spanish 
Contrabandista, engraved by C. Turner, after a well- 
known picture by J. H. Lewis. No artist, within 
our recollection, has caught the tone of the rich 
southern clime, or the spirit of its people, so well as 
Mr. Lewis; his Spanish scenes are admirable: they 
are “ redolent of the sweet South”—they are sunshine 
all over. The work before us is a fine specimen to 
refer to, and we can recommend it with an easy con- 
science, 

Here, too, is the first number of a work, Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections of the Alhambra, from draw- 
ings by the late M. Jules Goury and Owen Jones, 
Architects, which deserves to rank among the most 
splendid of our architectural and illustrated volumes. 
It is to be published in numbers, each number to con- 
tain five plates, two of which will be Elevations or 
Sections of the building, and the remaining three 
Details, printed in colours, in exact imitation of the 
original drawings. If completed with the elaborate 
care, skill, and beauty, which characterize this first 
number, the work cannot fail to be pre-eminently 
successful. 

Harding's Sketches at Home and Abroad, is another 
capital work, containing some sixty or more of the 
very choicest sketches, made by an artist whose port- 
folio has long been the admiration of all beholders. 
To those who have travelled, it will be a very trea- 
sure-house of delight. Here Northern Italy yields 
up its architectural glories and its lake scenery—Ve- 
nice its palaces—the Tyrol its romantic valleys and 
villages, with offerings from Trent and Roveredo— 
the Rhenish cities their picturesque beauty—and 
France and England their greenest spots of remem- 
brance. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


KING’S THEATRE. 
This Evening (last time this season). Rossini’s Opera semi-seria, 
LA GAZZA LADRA,; with the Ballet of ZEPHIR BERGER. 


DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, THE CORSAIR; after which First Act of CHEVY 
CHASE; and THE MAID OF CASHMERE. 

On Monday, THE STRANGER ; with the First Act of CHEVY 
CHASE ; and THE JEWESS. 

Tuesday, HENRY IV. 

Wednesday, MACBETH; with FRA DIAVOLO. 

Thursday, THE NATIONAL GUARD; with WIDOW WIG- 
GINS; and THE TRAVELLERS. 











Krne’s Toeatre.— Norma’ was revived this day 
week, with Grisi as the high priestess of Irminsul ; 
Lablache taking the trifling part of Oroveso, and a 
Signora Assandri making her début on an English 
stage in the part of Adalgisa. To criticize the com- 
position of this opera is unnecessary, it having been 
written on M. Valebreque’s principle of “* Ma femme 
et quatre poupées ;” in offering an account of it, 
therefore, it is sufficient to speak of the acting and 
singing of the prima donna. In both, Grisi did more 
than justify our highest expectations ; if she was not 
equal to Pasta in majesty of demeanour—if some of 
her attitudes were angular, and some of her motions 
a little too much hurried for the dignity which tra- 
gedy demands, she approached nearer to her prede- 
cessor than any other actress of the day could do— 
with the superior advantage, a voice altogether un- 
rivalled, in force, clearness, and abandon of execution. 
Nothing could exceed her delivery ofthe trio in the 
finale of the first act, or the alternate energy and deli- 
cacy with which she gave the duo in thesecond, ‘Si, fino 
all’ ore estreme’ ; in both she was most satisfactorily 
supported by the new seconda donna, who, to an 
agreeable person, and a young, fresh voice, musical, 
if not powerful, unites a correctness of style, and a 
carefulness of performance, which make her a most 





valuable acquisition to the present corps, Signor 
Winter did his best in the part of Pullio; but to 
personate a Roman character is beyond his gifts and 
graces. Lablache, it is needless to say, is always 
magnificent and impressive. The opera was repeat. 
ed on Tuesday, with increased effect, by command 
of Her Majesty. On both nights the house was very 
full. 

On Thursday evening, after ‘ Norma, the diver. 
tissement of * Zephir Berger’ was revived, with Per. 
rot (more airy than ever) and Carlotta Grisi vice 
Taglioni. Two third-rate danseuses also made their 
first pirouettes (and very redundant they were) before 
a London audience. The corps de ballet is now very 
strong, and we hope it will presently be efficiently 
employed on a grand scale. 





FESTIVAL AT EXETER HALL, 

Iw our last, we expressed our satisfaction in the 
promise of this meeting, given at its first rehearsal on 
Thursday week ; we have now to report on its per- 
formance. As a whole, it was, in the highest degree, 
creditable to the amateurs of the metropolis; and, if 
we do not go the length of some of our contempo. 
raries in declaring it to surpass all similar exhibi- 
tions within our experience, it is because, while we 
give all honour to pains, and patience, and skill, 
which have been so successfully exerted by all par. 
ties concerned, we do not expect impossibilities, or 
extol merits which can exist only in the imagination 
of the panegyrist. For instance, it would be idle to 
listen for the same body of tone from an equally 
numerous choir of amateurs, and professional chorus 
singers. The small and defective voices which, when 
trained and refined, suffice for half the amateur 
singers we hear, would never be thought worth em- 
ploying in a case where natural gifts fetch a price. 
It is equally needless to enter into the question with 
respect to the orchestra, and having once said that 
both voices and instruments went admirably (to the 
utmost of their powers), we shall now turn to speak 
of the separate performances. 

First Performance.—We need only enumerate the 
pieces making up the miscellaneous act, with which 
the evening commenced, Mr. Attwood's best coro- 
nation anthem, ‘I was glad,’ was given in excellent 
style, to welcome H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria. Mr. Horncastle sung 
‘Gentle airs,’ with Lindley’s accompaniment—his 
toujours rossignol cadence of course. After this, the 
glorious * Sanctus,’ and * Benedictus,’ from the ‘ Re- 
quiem’—the Benedictus by Mrs. Bishop, Miss Mas- 
son, Messrs. Horncastle and Balfe ;—the latter gen- 
tleman next sung Pergolesi’s fine ‘O Lord! have 
mercy upon me.’ Hummel’s noble graduale * Quod 
quod in orbe’ succeeded—this was one of the richest 
choruses of the evening, though less forcible and 
massive than those by Handel. A short selection 
from *‘ The Creation’ followed, in which Miss Rain- 
forth distinguished herself in * With verdure clad.’ 
Mr. Machin, too, gave us great pleasure in the reci- 
tative and air, ‘ Now Heaven in fullest glory shone.’ 
This gentleman has all but worked the natural 
clumsiness out of his fine voice—with a little more 
practice he will stand in the topmost rank of our 
Oratorio singers. * The Heavens are telling,’ closed 
the act, Miss Bruce, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. Ma- 
chin taking the solo parts. After this, Mr. Adams 
extemporized upon the organ by way of intermezzo: 
his performance was received with unjust coldness. 
We question, indeed, if one out of twenty among 
the audience had adverted to it more than if so 
much time had been spent in tuning the instrument. 

The oratorio of ‘Solomon,’ which, as far as con- 
cerns the choruses, was given entire, was the chief 
attraction of the evening. It is a fine work, though 
not ranking high among Handel’s oratorios, and, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, it will hardly prove 
attractive in the present day, for more than an occa- 
sional hearing. “The giant” was, in * Solomon,’ 
neither fortunate in his subject nor in the rhymester 
to whom it was intrusted. The story offered him 
no decided feature such as the prodigies of * Israel 
in Egypt, or the warlike achievements of * Judas 
Maccabeus,’ upon which to base his choruses. The 
dedication of the Temple, it is true, opens the ora- 
torio; but the worthy poetaster contrived most 
strangely to get rid of the scriptural sublimity of the 
dedicatory anthem, which offers magnificent scope 
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for music. To this succeeds the judgment scene, 
with the two women,—the sole strong point of the 
oratorio—and the visit of the Queen of Sheba, who 
is treated with a musical entertainment: Solomon’s 
queen, and Zadoc the priest, being merely intro- 
duced, passim, to sing compliments to the monarch’s 
wisdom, and grace, and splendour. It would be 
fruitless to point out where and how the subject is 
defective in its treatment, or in what way a theme 
so level might have been heightened and diversified, 
so as to become susceptible of varied musical colour- 
ing: it is needless to say that Handel never sinks 
below his subject in power ; and, in listening to ‘ So- 
lomon,’ we rather were surprised to find it so little 
tedious, than disappointed, because our attention 
was, more than once, on the point of flagging. The 
choruses of this oratorio are written for two choirs; 
the first which struck us was, * With pious heart and 
holy tongue,’ with its grand succession of opening 
chords. Another peculiar feature in its structure is, 
that Handel, either by a mistake of apprehension, 
or, possibly, from having written for some particular 
musico, has given the whole part of Solomon toa 
soprano—this, of itself, would make the work mono- 
tonous in performance if rigidly adhered to; on the 
other hand, when transposition is resorted to, as was 


the case yesterday week, (an air or two and some of 


the recitatives being allotted to the tenor singers), the 
continuity must of necessity be broken. Our remarks 
will well introduce our praise of Mrs. Bishop, for her 
delicate execution of the smooth and devotional air 
* What though I trace.” Miss Masson’s song, which 
follows, * With thee th’ unsheltered moor I'd tread,’ 
is a lovely pastorale in the old style—one of the 
sweetest things in the oratorio; she sung it very 
charmingly. We must next mention the dainty and 
fanciful nightingale chorus, * May no rash intruder,’ 
and the jubilant ‘From the censer’:—it does the 
heart good to hear the triumphant way in which the 
singers always give this latter chorus, which rarely 
fails of being encored. We are trespassing upon our 
space, but we cannot pass the ério for the two women 
and Solomon, sung by Mrs. A. Shaw, Miss Bruce, 
and Miss Tipping. The performance of Mrs. Shaw 
was admirable; and the word is applied here with 
peculiar fitness, her whole part being essentially dra- 
matic. Her great air, which follows, ‘Can I see my 
infant gored?’ may be made, and she may make it, as 
popular a scene as the far-famed * Deeper and deeper 
still’ from the lips of Braham. It was to us the one 
song of the oratorio; the only others we must men- 
tion being Miss Woodyatt’s short ecantabile, * Thus 
rolling surges rise,’ with its sweet flowing chorus, 
and Mr. Horncastle’s bravura, ‘See the tall palm.’ 
The descriptive choruses ‘Music. spread thy voice 
aloud,’ ‘Shake the dome,’ and ‘ Draw the tear from 
hopeless love,’ are in Handel’s fine descriptive man- 
ner: in particular, the expression of the close of the 
ast— 


Lengthen out a solemn air 

Full of death and wild despair, 
is excellent in its force and character. But we must 
stop; tempting as is a new work of Handel's (and 
‘Solomon’ may be called so to all intents and pur- 
poses) for expatiation and analysis. It is impossible 
to praise too highly the care with which, as a whole, 
it had been practised ; the choruses, too, are immense- 
ly improved by the parts for brass instruments, which 
have been judiciously added to the score, by Sir 
George Smart. Besides the singers we have already 
named, Miss Wagstaff, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Elliott, 
and Mr. Turner, took part in the performances of 
the evening. 

Second Performance.—Here the Oratorio of ¢ Is- 
rael in Egypt’ was the principal attraction. The 
miscellaneous selection, of which the first act con- 
sisted, was, on the whole, judiciously made: it in- 
cluded a fine hymn by Pfeffel, then first performed 
in England; another novelty, a psalm by Spohr, for 
four solo voices and two choirs,—the gravity and 
nobleness of this work were enhanced by the organ 
being the only instrument employed in its accompa- 
niment; and it closed with the * Gloria,’ from Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in c. Why this composition should be 
robbed of part of its beauty, by being performed with 
maimed English words, instead of the more resonant 
and “kingly language of the glorious dead,” with 
which it is united in the original work, we cannot 
divine; portions of other Catholic services having 





been here permitted to retain their Latin words. 
The choruses, on the whole, went admirably: the 
solo singers who appeared in the course of the even- 
ing were Madame Caradori, Mrs. Bishop, Miss Bruce, 
Miss Masson, Miss Rainforth, (who has vibrated 
back, in our estimation, to the first place there occu- 
pied by her,) Miss K. Robson, Mrs. E. Seguin, Mr. 
Barker, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Machin, Mr. Sapio (with 
the wreck of one of the most beautiful tenor voices 
now extant), Mr. Stretton, and Mr. Turner. What 
can we say new of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ without ex- 
hausting the unmeaning column of superlatives ? 
The most satiated listener must be kindled to all 
enthusiasm of his youngest days, by its incomparable 
suite of choruses; and we forgot time, and fatigue, 
and the captiousness which follows too constant an 
experience of even the most favourite pleasure, as, 
one after another, these noble inspirations were 
uttered by those who felt their majesty: one of Han- 
del’s great secrets, indeed, was the power of warming 
not merely his audience, but also his orchestra; but 
are not the two things synonymous? The porten- 
tous chorus, ‘ He spake the word,’ was encored—the 
Hailstone chorus, too;—and a like honour might 
justly have been paid to the two, ‘ He smote all the 
first-born of Egypt,’ and ‘ But as for his people,’ (so 
admirable in cheerful calmness of its subject, as con- 
trasted with the wild strain to which it succeeds,) 
and to the scena * He rebuked the Red Sea.’ But 
it is fruitless to go on. Let us, however, thank the 
Directors of this Festival, for having permitted us 
another opportunity of enjoying the highest musical 
treat we know: nor must we omit to do honour to 
Mr. Turle, for the masterly manner in which he 
presided at the organ. At the rehearsal, we are told, 
there was hardly standing-room to be found: the hall 
was much more thinly attended at the full perfor- 
mance. From this, it would seem, as if the prices of 
the tickets had been fixed unwisely high. 

Third Rehearsal.—We may depart from our usual 
course in noticing a rehearsal instead of a perform- 
ance in the case of the Messiah, for the purpose of 
closing our report of the Amateur Festival this week, 
and because there can remain nothing to be said of 
this Oratorio, save to mention the names of the artists 
employed in it, and to express general satisfaction 
or displeasure at the execution of the tasks assigned 
to them. The singers, on the present occasion, were 
Mrs. W. Knyvett, Mrs. E. Seguin, Mrs. A. Shaw, 
Miss Tipping, Miss Wagstatt, Miss Woodyatt, Mr. 
Chapman, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Machin, 
Mr. Sapio, Mr. Stretton, and Mr. Turner, the three 
first ladies taking the lead both in performance as 
well as in position in the scheme. Mrs. Shaw was 
deservedly encored in * He shall feed his flock.” Mr. 
Machin and Mr. Stretton, too, deserve honourable 
mention for their delivery of the bass songs. Mr. 
Bennett might have been called in with good effect 
to strengthen the ranks of the tenor singers. The 
choruses were superb, and the Hall was crowded. 
As a whole, this meeting has raised the amateurs of 
England another step in our good graces; we were 
little aware, till lately, how rich the metropolis was 
in available talent : and our musical friends will, we 
suspect, be, some of them, surprised to hear, that a 
surplus of three hundred vocalists and instrumental- 
ists remain unemployed, who formed a part of the 
chorus and orchestra on the former occasion. We 
are indebted for this fact to a correspondent. 





Concerts or THE Werx.—The old adage, touch- 
ing a certain patient quadruped between two wisps 
of hay, represented our state rather than our sagacity 
on Monday evening: the Fifth Vocal Concert, and 
the second meeting of the Societa Armonica, being 
both fixed for the same hour, and each offering its 
own attractions and temptations ; the consequence 
was, that we only partook of a part of either enter- 
tainment. At the first, we had the pleasure of being 
present at Mr. Bennett's encore in the delicious 
song from ‘ Semele,’ ‘O sleep!’ We almost prefer 
this to any other of Handel’s songs with violoncello 
obligato,—it is solulling, and yet so impassioned ; Mr. 
Bennett did full justice to its character: at present, 
he is our first English tenor singer, as much in right 
of the refinement of his style, as of his pure and mu- 
sical voice ; and Lindley was particularly happy in 
his accompaniment. The Offertorium, by Eybler, in 
which Miss Woodyatt took the solo, was not parti- 


| cularly striking. The Madrigal, by Morley, ‘I fol- 
| low, lo!’ is quaintly felicitous in the expression of 
| its two last lines— 

| Yet cease I not pursuing, but, since I thus have sought her, 
Willrun me out of breath till I have caught her: 

of course it went admirably. The singers engaged 
at these Concerts being for the most part the same, 
there is no occasion to enumerate them. It grieved 
us to leave unheard the ‘Gloria’ from Hummel’s 
Second Mass, and the air from * Euryanthe.-—At the 
Societa Armonica, Rubini and Tamburini were the 
principal vocal attraction, the ladies being Mrs. E. 
Seguin and Mdlle. Ostergaard ; the latter, in her 
song from * Jessonda,’ put our courtesy and endur- 
ance to their severest trial. Tamburini was encored 
in Rossini’s charming and national Tarantella, ‘La 
Danza,’ from his last set of songs: this artist, by way 
of giving the utmost finish to his notes, occasionally 
squeezes them out in a manner which trenches upon 
affectation. The other items of the vocal part of the 
scheme, were well-known Italian songs and duets, &c. 
The instrumental novelty was Spohr’s Overture to 
* Macbeth,’ a fine composition in B minor, with stern 
startling blasts for the wind instruments, and an in- 
troduction, in which a grave muttering passage for 
the basses prepares the mind for a tale of mystery. 
We should call it one of Spohr’s very best overtures. 
Mr. Mori and Mr. Forbes had places in the scheme 
for solos : the band was in better order than we have 
yet found it at these Concerts, and the room rather 
more than full. —The last Quartett Concert was 
given this day week, with an excellent selection of 
music. We were glad to perceive, at the foot of the 
programme, the promise of a future series of these de- 
lightfulentertainments. Would it not answer to begin 
them early in the autumn, and thus trust to the pa- 
tronage of the resident amateurs, rather than that of 
the fashionable public, during the feverish full sea- 
son; a time, when music so delicate, and, though 
excellent, unobtrusive, is in some danger of being 
thrust out of sight by the furore excited by Opera 
singers and other foreign musical lions? 








Drury Lane.—Mrs. Sharp, who made a very suc- 
cessful appearance in Lady Macbeth, has since per- 
formed Constance in * King John.’ On this latter 
oceasion we saw her, and our impression of her talents 
was decidedly favourable, although we regret to say, 
that she was evidently labouring under such severe 
indisposition, that it was impossible for her to do 
justice to herself. 





Covent Garven.—An English version of Casimir 
Delavigne’s ‘ Don Juan d’Autriche,’ has been pro- 
duced here. The original occupied six hours in the 
representation—the adaptation, something more than 
two. It is to be presumed that the best parts were 
preserved ; if so, we rejoice that we escaped the re- 
mainder, for all but the last half of the last act was 
very syrup-ot-poppyish. The plot is merely a varia- 
tion on the favourite air of * The Jewess.’ Messrs, 
Pritchard, Bennett, and Dale, the principal male 
performers, gave us some fair average country acting, 
and perhaps their exertions were more effective than 
they would otherwise have been, from the very cir- 
cumstance of no one of them being clever enough to 
throw the others intoshade. The three worked evenly 
and abreast, and pulled their French omnibus along 
slowly but safely. Miss Helen Faucit had the advan- 
tage of a new part, and it was not lost upon her. She 
played extremely well, and gave to the piece the prin- 
cipal part ofthe success it met with. Miss Murray would 
have done more if she had tried less ; she fell into the 
mistake of attempting to force her part beyond its due 
degree of prominence on the scene ; she played how- 
ever with much spirit. The writing of this drama 
is the most unequal thing we have met with for a 
long time. It is alternately high-flown and flippant, 
now poetical, now prosy—one moment sublime, the 
next ridiculous. The play-bill puff, which has been 
put forth on the occasion, is couched in terms of sur- 
passing effrontery, and yet there is some ingenuity in 
its concoction. Every anticipation has been realized, 
it says, and “this drama stands confessed the most 
successful of the season ;” now it is a dullish drama 
certainly, but it might be several degrees worse than 
it is, and yet “stand confessed” (!!) the best drama 
of a season in which more rubbish has been produced, 
than we ever remember to have had the painful duty 
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of enduring in the time. It is not difficult, for in- 
stance, for any play to “stand confessed” better than 
three dramas (too tedious to mention), all of which 
were most justly condemned in quick succession. 
But for the ridiculous quackery of the bills, these 
painful little reminiscences would not have been 
called up. 





We had nearly forgotten to state, that on Saturday 
last, the night on which * Don Juan of Austria’ was 
brought out, the audience were kept waiting until a 
quarter past seven, before the gentlemen of the or- 
chestra madetheirappearance. We havesince learned 
the cause. The theatre, it appears, had been let for a 
public dinner in the middle of the week, and the per- 
formances having been necessarily suspended for two 
nights in consequence, the performers, when they ap- 
plied for their salaries on the Saturday, were actually 
offered four nights pay instead of six! Now we ought 
perhaps to be somewhat severe upon this attempt- 
ed injustice, but we shall leave the actors to fight 
their own battle, well aware that if they hold to- 
gether as they ought, they can successfully resist it. 
There is a public ground, however, on which it must 
not escape notice. Whenever there has been any 
application for a licence for a new theatre, we have 
had the two great metropolitans barking about their 
patents, and the necessity for their being protected. 
We contend that, by this one act, Covent Garden is 
precluded from all further ground of opposition. If 
this theatre has an exclusive right to furnish the 
public with dramatic entertainments, the public, on 
the other hand, has an undoubted right to such 
dramatic entertainments as it has to furnish during 
the whole of the regular season. Now the public has 
been deprived of this right by the lessee for two 
nights ; and why ? Because the lessee had an advan- 
tageous offer to let the theatre asa tavern, which 
offer he at once accepted. There can be no doubt 
that his reason for accepting it was, that he should 
receive more money for its use as a tavern, than he 
could hope to make by it for the two nights as a 
theatre, and therefore he shuts out the play-going 
public, stops the salaries of his actors, and pockets 
the rent. The principle once conceded, there wants 
nothing but an increased demand for accommodation 
for dinners of the same extent, and the Royal Thea- 
tre is permanently converted into a Royal Tavern, 
with a Patent which may be applied to the beer- 
machine, or the cooking apparatus. The interests of 
the drama sink in those of the lessee, and the public 
dine while the performers starve. 





Eneuisx Opera Hovse.—Ina hasty mention of this 
theatre last week, the authorship of the new drama, 
called ‘ Lucille,’ was erroneously attributed to Mr. 
Serle. We have since attended this place of amuse- 
ment (for, as now conducted, it really is a place of 
amusement), and have seen the drama in question, 
of which Mr. Bernard is the author. It is a piece 
of considerable interest, remarkably well written, 
and acted with great ease and nature from beginning 
to end by everybody concerned. We hardly feel 
that we have done justice to the author in simply 
saying that it is remarkably well written. The lan- 
guage has neatness, point, elegance, nature, and force 
to recommend it. The author has carried composi- 
tion up to the extreme point to which it should be 
allowed to ascend in a drama of this description, 
without going one inch beyond. The same sort of 
praise is due to the acting of Mrs. Keeley, Messrs. 
Williams, Serle, Hemming, Oxberry, M‘Ian, and, 
indeed, to all concerned. It would seem that they 
have all caught the infection from the author, and 
brought nature and art into a closer connexion than 
they are usually seen in on the stage. Two farces 
followed, one called, ‘ The Captain is not a-Miss,’ in 
which Mrs. Nisbett has a part altogether unworthy 
of her, and which, though laughable, is but a poor 
affair ; the other, entitled, ‘A Day Well Spent,’ is 
an excellent bit of fun, with a running fire of jokes, 
verbal and practical, and some very amusing acting 
by Messrs. Wrench, Oxberry, and others. Mr. Ox- 
enford is the writer of it; and it has acquired such 
favour with the audiences of this theatre, as to be 
likely to have along run. The evening concluded 
with the old-established favourite, ‘Gordon the 
Gipsy.’ ; 





MISCELLANEA 

The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh had, in 
January, a public meeting in commemoration of the 
hundred and ninth anniversary of its foundation. 
The Secretary announced that, among other acqui- 
sitions, the Academy had obtained avery large col- 
lection of Asiatic MSS., namely, the whole collection 
formerly belonging to Baron Schilling, consisting of 
233 Chinese and Mantchoo works, 34 Japanese, 39 
Tibetian and Mongol, and 8 Indian. The Academy 
has also purchased in London, 73 Indian MSS. from 
the library of the late Col. Stewart, chiefly Sanscrit, 
and also 43 Mongol and Tibetian works, purchased 
at Peking. But one essay had been received, sent by 
a candidate for the prize proposed in 1832. It was 
entitled, ‘A History of the Eastern Mongols in 
Kiptschak.’ The very great extent of this work, and 
the importance of the subject, have made it impos- 
sible for the committee appointed by the Academy 
to complete the examination of it, so as to announce 
the decision of the Academy, which will however, be 
done early in the year. 

Hungary.—The Diet manifests a very laudable 
anxiety for the promotion of Literature and Science; 
all the sums proposed in the budget for such purposes 
were voted unanimously. The Assembly also showed 
much eagerness with respect to the Hungarian Aca- 
demy which has long since been decided upon, and 
it was proposed to open it this year. It was also re- 
solved to build a National Museum on a scale 
worthy the dignity of the nation. Lastly, they have 
voted 400,000 florins for the building of a National 
Theatre. The finances of Hungary the more easily 
admit of such expenses, as the nation has no debt. 

There were very great rejoicings at Presburgh on 
the 18th of February, and the city was splendidly 
illuminated, on the return of the Archduke Palatine, 
who had obtained the Emperor's accession to the 
wishes of the Diet, allowing the use of the Hunga- 
rian language instead of the Latin, in all judicial and 
public transactions. 

Discovery at Pompeii.—Professor Zahn has an- 
nounced to the world, that a rich discovery has just 
taken place at Pompeii, in a house forming part of 
the Strada di Mercurio. Although of insignificant ap- 
pearance, there were found in this dwelling, pictures 
in fresco, representing Narcissus and Endymion; 
fourteen vases of silver, and a great quantity of coins, 
among which were twenty-nine pieces of gold, struck 
during the reign of the first Roman emperors. Also, 
two other vases of silver, five inches in diameter, and 
ornamented with carving, representing Cupids, Cen- 
taurs, and emblems of Bacchus and Ceres. 

Libraries—The Royal Library of Paris, which 
under Charles the Fifth contained only 910 volumes, 
now possesses 600,000 printed books, and 80,000 
manuscripts, without reckoning pamphlets, &c. The 
Arsenal Library has 175,000 volumes; that of Sainte 
Généviéve 160,000. The Mazarine contains 90,000 
printed volumes, and 3,437 manuscripts. 

New African Traveller.—A M. Picart is about to 
proceed immediately to the coast of Guinea, by or- 
der of a society of naturalists, in order to discover 
and make known the natural productions of that 
country. He is also to visit that rich field for obser- 
vation, the shores of the Gabon river. M. Picart has 
offered to the French Academy of Sciences, to per- 
form any commands with which they may intrust 
him, and which do not entail upon him the use of 
delicate and expensive instruments. This body has 
referred M. Picart to the instructions of the com- 
mittee, drawn up for the use of the Bonite. 

Carp.—A singular carp has been found in the 
waters of the Lot, about three leagues from Cahors, 
between the village of Vers and the church of Notre 
Dame de Velles. It lived among the rocks in the 
bed of the river, and weighed twelve pounds. Its 
head was much shorter in proportion, but much 
wider, than that of the ordinary carp; and some pro- 
jections in front, and here and there on the opercula 
on each side, gave it a swollen appearance. There 
were, however, no traces of any disease whigh might 
have occasioned these protuberances. The mouth 
was furnished with four barbs. At the back of the 
head, and origin of the dorsal fin, the spinous pro- 
cesses formed a callosity on the back, which was 
very hard to the touch. The dorsal fin was very 
long, and contained twenty-two rays, the two first of 
which were short and thick, and the third strong and 





dentated. The anal fin had seven rays, the first 
dentated ; the ventrals nine, and the pectorals four. 
teen. The colour resembled that of the Chinese 
gold-fish, (Cyprinus auratus,) passing into a reddish 
white on the abdomen ; the tips of the barbs were 
of a deep black, and the lips of a vinous red. Epj- 
cures found it excellent eating; and the fishermen 
declare that they have seen another of the same kind 
in the same place, but much larger. 

Anecdote of the late Marchioness of Salisbury 
—[From a Correspondent]—In the year 1798, 
the late Mr. O’Keeffe brought out, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, his last dramatic piece, a comedy 
called ‘She’s Eloped.’ From the time of its ac. 
ceptance by the managers, to its final appearance, 
it met with many vexatious inpediments, occa- 
sioned by the Licenser objecting to certain passages 
against the then meditated Union of England and 
Ireland ; the consequence was, the part of the patriot, 
Major Blenner, was reduced to that of a mere walk- 
ing gentleman. Three times were the rehearsals sus- 
pended, and as often resumed. The day before the 
announced performance, another prohibition arrived, 
This last interdiction was received with astonishment 
and vexation by all the parties assembled at the mo- 
ment on the stage. By Mr. Sheridan’s direction, an 
instant appeal must be made to Lord Salisbury, the 
Lord Chamberlain—* Go yourself, Mr. O'Keeffe,” 
said the manager , and to Arlington Street he went, 
leaving a crowded stage behind him. That noble 
man received him kindly, half smiling at the uncon- 
querable scruples of Mr. Larpent, and said, “I can 
have no objection whatever to the comedy being 
performed, but you must have the Licenser’s per- 
mission. Get over Larpent’s prohibition, and all 
will be well: write or send to him,and no doubt but 
he will consider better of it... The letter was writ. 
ten at the house of the Marquis and sent, and the 
anxious author hurried back to the theatre, to which 
the answer was to be forwarded. A favourable one 
came within the hour, and once more, all in happy 
spirits, manager, author, and performers, separated, 
to meet again the next morning for the last rehear- 
sal, The morning came, the rehearsal began, and 
went on smoothly, until the middle of the fourth 
act, when a messenger arrived with a letter, wholly 
and finally forbidding the performance ; the Licenser 
gave no reason, but thus issued his commands, to 
which he expected prompt obedience. The par- 
ties now stood thunderstruck. The hapless author, 
who had estimated his comedy at the same price as 
his ‘ Wild Oats,’ 400 guineas, (putting fame out of 
the question,) was speechless. “Go again yourself, 
Mr. O’Keeffe,” was the advice of many, particularly 


Mr. Cumberland, and Mr. M. G. Lewis, (one had. 


written the prologue, and the other the epilogue) ; 
and, without a moment's delay, to Arlington Street 
he went again. The Marquis had gone out of town. 
The author turned in silence from the door, but had 
not gone ten yards, when a footman ran after him, 
saying, his Lady wished to speak to him. The 
Marchioness of Salisbury had seen him from her 
drawing-room window, and into her presence he was 
now ushered, the effect of indignation, rage, and 
wounded feelings, visible on his countenance. “ What 
is allthis, Mr. O’Keeffe 2” said the Marchioness. “My 
Lord is at Hatfield, and even an express could not re- 
turn in time for the performance this evening. What 
is it Mr. Licenser objects to? Your plays have 
always been moral, and we are witnesses to their 
loyalty—where can the objection lie ?”—* I deprecate 
the intended Union, Madam,” said the author; 
“and Mr. John Palmer and Mrs. Jordan are made 
the vehicles of my sentiments.” Well, well,” said 
Lady Salisbury, “ I see how it is; but not being too 
late for expunging whatever may be objectionable, 
I think I can find a remedy ; let your hero and he- 
roine speak as little as possible on Irish politics—the 
less the better—better not at all, and the play shall 
be performed this very night—yes, I take it on my 
own responsibility, Mr. O’Keeffe, that your comedy 
shall be acted this very evening.”—* But Mr. Lar- 
pent, Madam ?”—“ Never mind Mr. Larpent,” said 
the kind-hearted Marchioness, “ I will speak to my 
Lord himself; I am the great pan of the dairy,” 
(quoting his own words). There now, go, and I will 
run the whole risk of permitting its representation, 
in spite of all the Court Licensers.”"—And the play 
was performed. 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON. 
FAC Contry or MEDICINE. 
The SUMMER TE commence on WEDNESDAY, 
4 -s and terminate ae the end of July. 


Dr. Lin 
PRDWIFERY rand DI DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 


Lu RISPRUDENCE }.+++Dr. A. J. THomson. 
MEDICAL J SAL ANA y ‘OMY ....Dr. panew ane 


--Dr. Tu 
NATURAL 












ai eS Dy. iurente * will deliver an 

ntal Course of about Twenty ctures, comers 

thowe departments of Physics which bear more directly on 
ursuits of Medical Students. 

HOSPI TAL PRAC T ICE daily 

Prospectuses and further Particulars may be obtained at the 


U ty. 
Office of the niversity EDWARD TURNER, 
Dean. 





Apri 
NCHANLES ¢ c. nee, 





ING os COLLEGE LONDON. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Professor the Rev. R. Jones, will 
begin n his Course of Lectures on TurspAy, the ard of May, at 

go'clock in the Afternoon, and continue them every succeeding 
Tuesday, at the same hour, until the Course is complete 

BOTANY. —Professor Don will give his Introductory | Lecture 
on Monpay, the 2nd of May, at 2 o'clock in the Afternoon. A 
e may be obtained at the Secretary's 


GE LOGY. .—Professor PHILL1Ps will begin a Course of Lec- 
tures on the STUDY of ORGANIC REMAINS, on Monpay, the 
9th of May next. A Syllabus of the Course may be obtai ined 


Secretary's Office. 
aoe April, 1836. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 





| GENUINE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PICTURES, 


MANCHESTER. 
ESSRS. THOS. WINSTANLEY & SONS, 

(of Liverpool,) have the honour to announce to the 
Amateurs of the Arts, that they have soomven directions from 
JOHN GREAVES, Esq. o e he cw SaLrorp, (whe is 
shanging | his Residence,) to SELL BY AUC CTION, on WED- 
ESDAY, the 4th of May next, and 2 fi g days. 
at 11 o'clock each day, at the Large Roem in the ey 
Manchester. m 
Amongst the PAINTINGS will be found well- 
known and admired productions of the pencils of Wilson, 
Wright, of Derby, George Morland, West, Sir —  Regacids, 
Gainsborough, ortimer, Northeote Ibbotson, Fielding, 
Stringer, Loutherbourg, Bird, of f Bristol, Angel lea y-—* 
Bonington, Nasmyth, and other deceased British Artists ; ; with 
those of Wilkie, Turner, Westall, J. hej Toune, Crawfo: 
O'Connor, Ward, Pether, Smirke, "Shaw, Cooper, Parry, Sharpe, 
Davies, Williamson, Kidd, Fraser, Clarke, Sherlock, ‘Trees. 
Shayer, Stanley, Collins, Williams, Powell, Howard, and several 
— living Painters. any yee and select Specimens of 
he W — of ‘Veniers, Bega, - > p Desert, Brawer, Ostade, 

_Vandyke, Cu ar Berchem, 
we my Janguyen, Adr. Jan hm erfoo. ryynel, Van Uden, 
Moucheron, obell, Omeganck. Venneulen, V an Os, Martel, 
Salvator Rosa, Spagnuoletto F. Milé, and one a a 

pampere. —To veowee on | Monday the 2nd, and Tu 

f May, when Catal EAN y be had at the place of. Sale; of 

Mr. ROBERT WINS ANLEY, Exchange, Manchester; and of 
am. T. WINSTANLEY & SONS, Live erpool. 

Messrs. T. WIN STANLEY & SONS have much pleasure in 
calling the attention of the lovers of the Arts to this extensive 
Sale,as the Pictures and Sestavings are known to be of agenuine 
and superior character, selected by the Owner, with much taste 
and judgment, from the most favourable , public and private op- 
portunities, at a liberal expense, and they will be offered for 
| apd competition, principally without reserve, and under very 

‘ew restrictions. 











OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.—The 
GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING for the Elec- 
tion of the President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and Officers for 
he e eneene Year, and for other Business, will be held on 
, the 28th instant, at the Society's House, St. 
Martin's wy, Trafalgar-square 
e Chair will be taken at 3 o'clock precisely 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Secretary. 


CHOOL PROPERTY.—The Principat of a 
large and long-established SCHOOL, which hes ghtalned 
considerable reputation, wishes to enter into PARTNERSHIP. 
for a limited period, with a Gentleman of Talent. ry the ex- 
piration of the time agreed on, he would be enabled to under- 
the sole management. It is necessary et he should be 
familiar with the Theory and Practice of Teaching, and be able 
to add some Pupils to the existing numbers of the Establishment. 
ar particulars apply (if by letter, post paid,) to Mr. R. Valpy, 
Red Lion Passage, Fleet-street. 











Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, April 26, and five following 
days (Sunday excepted). 


SISTING OF 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOK: 5 inchadin the DUPLICATES of an extensive 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY ; among which are, 

Parkinson’s ames Remains, 3 vols.—Scott’s 
Bible, 6 vols.—Fuller’s Worthies, 2 vols.—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
vols.—Grose’s Lasigf Antiquities, 2 vols.— Taylor’ 's isto, 3 
vols.—Robert Hall's oaks, 6 vols.—Scholey’s Hume and Smal. 
lett, 16 vols.—Hallam’s Middle Ages, 3 vols.—Hallam’s History 
of f England, 3 vols.—Evelyn’s Memoirs, 5 vols.—Pepys’ Memoirs, 
5 vols.—North’s Lives, 3 vols. —Byron’ s Works, 17 vols.—The 
Waverley Novels, 41 vols.—Boswell’s Johnson, 10 vols.—Irish 
etonal Tales, 16 vols.—Naval and Military Library, 20 vols.— 

pole’s | Noble Authors, 5 vols.—Ben Jonson's Works, 9 vols. 
—Rield in Works, 10 Xe —Harrison’s Novelists, 23 vols.— 

Tinea ibvace 41 vols 

LATIN, GREEK, FR ENCH, and ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
MODERN NOVELS, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, & BIOGRAPHY. 

A COLLECTION of BOOKS, in Quires and Boards. 
VALUABLE STEREOTYPE PLATES, REMAINDERS, &c. 


Slay be viewed, and Patalognes (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
Money advanced, and Valuations of every yee of 
Property made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, & 


ie, SOUTHGATE & SON announce that they are instructed 
SELL BY AUCTION, the extensive and intrinsically 
wd UABLE IBR 
Collected, rdless_ of expense, by the late RICHARD 
MULL MAN RENCH CHISWELL, Esq., and now removed 
from the Family Seat in Essex. 

The Collection consists of an extensive Aasmablage 
of Books relative to Engiish History, Antiquities, and To 
Ealtions 2 fine Books of Prints, all’ first impressions— artous 

itions of the Classics and Fathers, some of great rarity and 

beauty—Collections of the best French, Italian, and German 
Writers, &c. &c. The Library is in the finest condition ; many 
of the Books are large paper, and nearly the whole in their ori- 
ginal bindings. 

Ca’ atalogues @ are preparing, and will be forwarded to those 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who will favour Messrs. Southgate 
and Son with their address. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Fancy STATIONERY, AND 


Br omic GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 306. 
born, on b fowe INESDAY NEXT, April 27, and3 fol: 
lowing RCULA at half. -past 12 o'clock precisely, 
Ah TING LIBRARY, removed from 
MBE, of Popular Novels, Romances, &e. 

The STATION ERY consists of gym Tinted 
Papers—Albums in elegant morocco Madin Books— 
Writing and other Papers—Copy, Drawing, ress Account 

ks—Bristol Boards, &c.——The ENGRAVINGS include Spe- 
cimens of the principal Modern Artists, MANY PROOFS. 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
Including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN deceased; 
Among which will be found, Encyclopedia Bri- 
Sagnics and Supplement, 26 vols. russia—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 
.—Lardner’s Cyclone, 77 vols.—Edinburgh Review, 49 
vols half calf—Quarterly Review, 44 vols. halfrussia—Hume and 
Smollett, 19 vols. (Valpy)—Byron’ 's Works, 17 vols.—Cumber- 
land’s Theatre, 30 vols. —Voltaire’s Works, 100 vols. ; &c. &c. 

















ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, St. Pancras, 
founded a.p. 1834, for the Relief of the Poor, Sick, and 
Maimed Persons, and for the Delivery of Poor Married Lying- 
in Women, under the Patronage o 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
H.R.H. the Princess Victoria. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

The Committee earnestly solicit the assistance of the Public 
in providing means to defray the cost of this Establishment, 
where, during the last twelve months, 1156 In-patients, and 2633 
ae = atients, have been reliev 

scriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Willianr! ‘ooke, Esq. M.P. 12, Russe’ + - uare ; by ee Secretary, 
at the Hospital ; and by the eng | ankers Messrs. Coutts 
& Co.; Messrs.’ Rogers, Towgood Messrs. Scott, Dent & 
Co. ; Messrs. 5, Same aes Smith ; ‘the London and West- 
mjgstes Bank, an nches 

TheA NNIVERSATY "DINNER of the Hospital, and in aid of 
ae Building = will take place on Monpay, the 6th of June 

at the Lonpon Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, when the 
Right Hon. the cee Mayor has’ kindly undertaken to preside. 
Tickets, 20s. each, to be had at the Tavern, and of the Secretary. 
North London Hospital, WM. LINTOTT, Sec. 
April 15th, 1836. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON StrREeT, Bank, Lonpon ; 63, King- 
street, Manchester ; 5. , & 6, Exchange-street, East, Liverpool 
49, York-place, Edinb burgh ; and 16, Queen-street, Glasgow 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
DIRECTORS. 





William Banbu i. Elstob, Esq. 
Harry Parrett, Bae proms Farncomb, we 
Edward B: John Eampnety, Esq.Ald.M.P. 


Lancelot Archer Harton, Esq. 

‘Thomas ee in, 

James Clift William Le: 

Col. J. F. ted Lewis Pocock, Ea. 
Auditors.—Brian Shaw Hilditch, Ee Boa. and William Palmer 


Physician.—Thomas Davies, M. "30, 30, New Broad-street. 
Sengenn. —William Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ pace, Old Jewry. 
Senin Counsel.—John Romill y> 
icitor.— William Fisher, Esq. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Vere Sapte, pte & Co. 77, Lombard-st. 
MUC H “LOWER R TEs THAN OSE OF ANY OTHER 
OFFICE will be found; in the Re and extensively varied 
Tables of this Company. 
A Board with the Medical Officers, attend daily, and Policies 
may be completed in a few hours. 
References and personal atte ndance not required when the 
medical reports are satisfactory. 

Distinct Tables at very moderate Rates for all climates, includ- 
ing Sea-risk, for Military and Naval Officers, and for persons 
icted with disorders pot attended with immediate danger. 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Half-Yearly. 
EXTRACT FROM TABLES,—PREMIUMS TO ASSURE £100, 


Rupert Ingleby, Manchester. 
ened Kell eam »Es. Alderman. 
a 








Age.| One Year. |Seven Yrs. Whole Term of Life. 
: Annual | Quarterly |Halfyearly} Annual 
Premium. | premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 
£. s. d.| &. 8. d.| & 8. d.| £. 8. d.| &. 
16 0 2 0469 0 7 3}0M4 1 4 
20 07 4 0onpo 0o7hij 0b 9 1 
Ku 1 13 121 010 2 1032 1 19 10 
40 146 162 013 9) 174 : 13 
50 1 13 6 1 4 3 














19 0 1 0 4,2 0 19 
EDWARD BATES, Resident 5 hdl 


ETTSS GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. — 

These Slates (on each of which Two Outline or Skeleton 

Maps are permanently engraved) are intended for Children to 

practise Geographical Exercises‘upon, by writing in the names 

of the Countries, Towns, Seas, Islands, &c., which may be erased 

as often as desired without injuring the ma Price, including 
two corresponding Key Maps, 2s. Size of 8) ate, 13in. by 11. 

“ This useful design is so justly and so well explained | by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
a of his process for improving the student in geo- 

"__ Literary vag oe an. 2 Iss 

S published by Jo ‘ompton-street, Brenswich- 

square ; and to be had of § ail ‘Bocksellere and Toymen. 


UNDER PATRONAGE THE MOST DISTINGUISHED. 
Just published, price 6s. morocco cloth, 
FIRST SERIES, 
IMPSON’S POETIC ILLUSTRATIONS of 
the BIBLE HISTORY,—CONSPIRACY of ABSALOM, &c. 
y the Rev. J. H. SIMPSON, A.M. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
The Seconp Series is preparing for publication : 
The Revolt of Sheba, the Usurpation of Ado- 
nijab, &c. 

















L. B. Seeley & Sons, 169, Fleet-street. 


HE wr try es REVIEW, No. 127, is 
published this 


cape e’s His’ 
2. aren G General Survey Oo! 
Newman’ 's Hist hary @ of the Arians, 


Dr. Davy’s Life ¢ Lite of Sir Humphry Davy. 
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. The irish ithe estion. 
. M. Von Raumer's Letters on pagent. 
8: The Oxford Malignants and Dr 

i Sir John Walsh's Chapters of Contemporary History. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinb : A. = - Black. 


This day is published. No. XXXII 
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I. peppig "s Travels le Chili Peru, and on the River 
* Law: Barkow, Bockin “iy. Blume, and Hianel— 
te General History of Modern’ Ital ar Michel's French 
ical R v. t and Nabia— 
vi *Niccolini's Tragedies—VII. ee History of the 
Franks—VIII. On the Study of ap History—IX. pogstes 
and Opinions of Travellers in Turkey—X. eemer’ s os 
in 1835—XI. Duden’s Europe and ‘Ata Nerica—Xil, Von Mosel’s 
History of the Court Library at Vienna—XIII. Rhyming Chro- 
nicle of the City of "Cologne —XIV. The World as it i DRY, Dr. 
Wurm on * The Portfolio'—Miscellaneous Literary Notices from 
France, | ry: Norw fusca, and Spain—Oriental Litera- 
} ar f the colecioa!’ New Works published on the Con- 


tine 

‘A. "Richter & Co. (late Treuttel, Wests, & Richter,) 30, Soho- 
square; and Black & Armstrong, 2 Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garden, and 8, Wellington-street, North. Sold by all 
ait a may be had complete Sets and Single Numbers 
o ournal 


the smb aN RE be published, No. I. price 6s. of 
HE Bheg VIEW: a Quarterly Journal 


Religion, Poti JAiterstare Scisace, ona ‘Art 


Edited ‘i DAN ee oC ; the Very Rev. 
WISEMA Prot of Oren Lai guages in the y= 
sone of oes tad 3 MICHA 4. GUN Author of *A 
Steam Voyage down the Some ay t A Visit to's in,” &e. 
Contents :—1. Economy of the Earth—2. Ear Mulgrave in 
Ireland—3. The Irish an: English Universities—4. Rienzi—5. Ec- 

ciesiactical Masic—-¢. Raumer'’ of the be in 1835—7. Ma: nia Monk's 

Black Nunnery—8. The Edom of the ay Public Im- 

provements in Ireland—10. Dr. Hampden's Inaugural Lecture— 

ll. Declaration rf the English Catholi ie Bishops 
Publish ner, Office of the Dubin Review, 377, 
Strand, Lind: nye J. Cumming, Dublin 


his day is published, in foolscap 8vo. e 
HE A ALTHORP PICTURE GALLERY, and 
other POETICAL ery. 


Printed for W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; A. Brown & 
Co. Aberdeen ; and Longman, Rees, & Co. Lo London. 














Albemarle-street, April 11. 
In the course of the Month will be published by Mr. MURRAY. 


CAPTAIN BACK’S 
OURNAL of the ARCTIC LAND EXPE- 
DITION of 1833-4 and 1835. 16 Plates and a Map. 1 vol. 8vo. 
I. 
M. LEON DE LABORDE’S 
Mount Sinai and Petra, (the Edom ofthe Phrophe- 
cies.) With 65 Illustrations, Maps, &c. 8vo. 
111. 
GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S 
Life of the Great Lord Clive. 3 vols, 8vo. 
Iv. 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD, 


A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts of England in 1835. 8vo. 


Russia’s re Boer and Present Position. With a 


Map, showing the mncoanchmnent of Russia since the Time of 
Peter the Great. 


L IEUTENANT SMYTHE’S 
Journey from Lima to Para, across the Andes and 
down the Amazon. Mapand Plates. 8vo. 
vil. 
MARY SOMERVILLE. 
The Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 3rd 


edition. Foolscap. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Albemarle-street ril 11. 
NEW BOOKS published this day by Mr. MU UnKAY. 
PROFESSOR VON RAUMER. 

NGLAND in 1835. In a Serres of LETTERs. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
Il. 
JOHN BARROW, ESQ, 
A Tour round Ireland, in 1835. With a Map 
and 25 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s. 
111. 
THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
Despatches and Corsespendenece. With Portrait, 
Map, &c. 8vo. 30s. 
CAPTAIN HENNINGSEN. 
Personal Account of the most Striking Events of 
the Present Warin Spain. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
v. 
MRS, BRAY. 
Description of the Borders of the Tamar and 
Tavy,in Devonshire. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. * 





VI. 
Bertha’s Journal, while on a Visit to her Uncle. 
3rd edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
vil. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
The Evidence given by Field Marshal the Duke 
Siancllington. before the Royal Commission for Inquiry into 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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22, Ludgate-street, April, 1836. 
NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 





I. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
Essays Fh Practical Education, selected from the Wests of Ascham, Milton, Locke, and Butler ; 


the Quarterly Journal of Education ; and from Lectures delivered before the 
erican Institute of — 2 vols. 12mo. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ; ink a STATE AND ProsPEcTs. 
By FREDERICK HILL. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Iit. 
A DISCOURSE ON NATURAL THEOLOGY ; 
Showing the Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages of the Study. Being the first volume of 
ALEY ILLUSTRATED. By HENRY — BROUGHAM. 4th edit. post 8vo. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. Wiru THE APPENDICES, 
Published by direction of his Majesty's a Puincige! Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

2nd edition, 8vo. 5». 
Vv. 
Also, by the same Authority, 
REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE IRISH POOR IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq. Being Appendix G. J the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Poor Inquiry. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 


VI. 
LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
1—HISTORICAL PICTURES.—ENGLAND. 


Period the Second :—Wars of the Roses, 1450, to the Great Rebellion, 1642. With Forty Wood-cuts, 
er Designs by Harvey, price 3s. 
Period the First, uniformly bound, may also be had, price 3s. 


2.—THE ELDER BROTHER. Illustrated with Wood-cuts. 1s. 6d. 


vit. 
A FAMILIAR ABRIDGMENT OF THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS ACT, 


Sand 6 William IV. c. 76; intended as a Guide to Citizens and Burgesses ; with a Table of Periods, 
oten, a ane a copious Index. 2nd edit. revised; to which is added an Introduction and 
Appendix. By ROBERT GUPPY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 2s. sewed. 
VItt. 
A FAMILIAR ABRIDGMENT OF THE GENERAL HIGHWAYS ACT, 
5and 6 William IV.c. 50; with a copious Index. By A. A. FRY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 1s. 6d. 


Ix. 
THE TRAVELLER'S GUIDE; 
WITH REGARD TO THE DUTIES OF CUSTOMS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, 


AND BELGIUM, 
By ROBERT COX, Searcher, Landing and Coast Waiter to his Majesty's Customs, and Princi pen 
nspecting Officer of the Steam Packet Baggage Department in London. 2nd edit. 1s. sewe 








22, Ludgate-street, 
NEW BOOKS, 
IMMEDIATELY TO BE PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 





1. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
THE CHINESE: 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EMPIRE OF CHINA AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 
By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Een. F.R.S., late His Majesty’ 's Chief Superintendent i in China, 
$s. post 8vo. with Wood-c: Wd 
“ The following Work owes i “ae to a collection of | ine which the author made while 
resident in China. A residence of more than twenty years (which terminated in the author suc- 
ceeding, for some mA. previous to his final retirement, the late amiable and unfortunate Lord 
Napier as his Majesty's chief authority in China) has perhaps been calculated to mature and 
correct those opinions of the country and people which he had formed, as a very young man, in 
accompanyin Tord rd Amherst on the Embassy to Peking in 1816. If some acquaintance, besides, 
with the language and literature of the Chinese empire has not been of considerable assistance to 
him in increasing the extent and accuracy of his information, it must have been his own fault 
entirely, and not any want of opportunities - — "Extract from Introduction, 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY ILLUSTRATED : 
Notes by HENRY LORD BROUGHAM and SiR Aa gir BELL. To —_ are added, 
Supplementary Dienaietons by SIR CHARL _a. 2 vols. post 8 
ith numerous Wood-euts 


THE PHILOSOPHY ‘OF MANUFACTURES ; 
OR, AN EXPOSITION OF THE SCIENTIFIC, MORAL, AND COMMERCIAL 
ECONOMY OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 


By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.h.S. &c. 2nd edit. corrected. With Wood-cuts and Steel Plates, 
ost 8VO. 10s. 6d. 
Iv. 
THE COTTON MANUFACTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Described from actual 1 SUNDR with an Histesien! View af the Factory System. 
REW URE, M.D. F.R.S 
Illustrated Fin Steel Pistead cgeae ed by Lowry, and many ‘Wood-cuts from original Drawings 
of } Mochinery, made eminent Artists under the Author's superintendence 
n the Factory ee 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. ls. 


HOW TO OBSERVE :—GEOLOGY. 
By H. T. DE_.LA BECHE, Esq. 
2nd edition, post 8vo. with 138 Wood-cuts. 10s. 6d. 


vi. 

Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM:—EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Vol. II. royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. Forming Vol. XXX. of the Lisrary orf ENTERTAINING 
Now . 
Any of the Volumes of the Series to i hed aalenly bound, at the same price. 
vil. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG: 
HISTORIC SKETCHES—SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Vol. II. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vol. I. may be had, price 2s., and any of the Volumes of the Series, at varying prices. 








Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s 
HE RELIGION of the UNIVERSE; with 
the most =e ‘com Cry of Theolc fc - -_s wm 


— um scire est hint an 
London : vin Thomas Allman, 42, Holborn-hill. 


In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. e Ley 2 (with a Map of Ireland), the chased, 2l. 14s. 3 imp. 8 
Volume of ; 


cured in any other S wici tion ; 





UNNINGHAM’S GALLERY of PICTURES 

of ENGLISH and FOREIGN MASTERS; Seventy-three 
consolatory Views of a future State, and Suggestions on | highly-finished Engravings by eminent Artists, (includin, the 
Buinp Fippver, by Wilkie.) é hiefly engraved, by special per- | Professor of nctomy, Physiology, and eee Anatomy, 
RT FELLO mission of the Proprietors of the Pictures, and cannot be pro in King’s College, London; Surgeon tothe Midd 


scriptions by ALLA NNINGI 
wo vols. sup. “royal ro 73 Plates S, ,— bound and en- | boards, price 18s 

o. India proofs, half-bd. morocco, 61. 

-& WwW: Nicol, Pall Mall: and Hodgson & Graves, Pall ‘Mall. 


w ready, Part 2, 8vo. sewed, price 
UTLINES of HUMAN PATHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT MAYO, F.R.S. 


esex Hospital. 
ondon : Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


vy Historical and Critical 
*,* This Work is now complete, and may be had in cloth 





his day is published, No. III 





HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it is 


T. THOMASS HOSPITAL *"REPORTS. 


a intended to consider Men and Events on Christian Sesnnnat Ld - ied 2 a et ye 8, » amined Edited by JOHN F. = app ne 
Prii ust publishe ichard Bentley, ew Burlington-s' 
By a cupROTM AN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. . (ue cessor to Heuss Colburn.) . y Dr. ROOTS, —_Persige ‘Lapmnech; Hysterical Paralysis; 


Printed for J.G. & F. Ri , St. Paul's ¢ 
wae te Pall Mall. vin ms may be : — = 
First, Second, and Third feel price 1J. 


in Re a or any single Number at 6d. 
In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, the Third Volume of 


LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached 
in the Parish Church of Rolton-le- Moors. 
y the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and 
Wepnrogen. Pall Mall. Of whom may be had, PAIN R 
The First and Second Volumes, price 6s. each. 


HE WHITE 








In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
A VISIT TO 


(SreRRA Leone). 

By FRANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. lat 

SEYMOUR OF SUDLEY; 
o Lent. of the Franciscans. 
By HANNAH D: BURDON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
a 
Ss EVISITED. 
By the Author of ‘ A Year in Spain,’&c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ch D 

prone TYR Rk RELL .—Compound Dislocation of the Clavicle ; 
Diy ane ‘of Jou . 
MAN’S GRAVE, we ae . WwW ILLIAMS ,—Idiopathic Erysipelas treated wit 

By Mr. TRAVERS,—Encysted Tumour; Diffused Tubercu- 

ie ndon: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row ; and 
sold by ali Booksellers. 

* No. IV., completing the First Volume, will 

be published i in June. 


SOUTHEY’S COWPER,. 
Just published, » Highly J illustrated by Engravings, the 





lume of the 
n 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 1s., the Seventh Editio BEN BRAC E: OR 
NNOTAT TIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS THE LAST OF NELSON'S AGAMEMNONS. iF E ana mA | KS of oo, PES. 
and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and abridged By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. Laney th ody PS ie i ae ond 
for the Use of Students. Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. ‘this Volume completes the Life of the Poet by A 


inted for J. G. & F. Ri St. Paul's Ch 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mal ages hom may a ane 


Annotations on the Epistles ; being a Continua- | PAR! 
tion of the above Work. the Rev. J Sl N 
of Bolton in the Moors. 1 e ard aie. 3 ag + +." — 


In a few days, in | vol. Bi yA », .— in  Runedn, printed uniformly ? s. E 





In 3 vols. 8vo. with 14 Characteristic Illustrations, 
ane THE PARISIANS 1s 

y FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ ee A senna of the Americans,’ &c. 


D VOTE 
y Lad CHARLOTTE BURY, 


yes the first portion of the Correspondence 
ey * No part of this edition will deserve the approbation of the 
1835. patie more than the Correspondence ; — all the ori- 
* | ginal letters placed at his disposal, Dr. Sout! has resto’ 

numerous important sages left out by Ha: ayley and i, oo 
besides adding upwa of One Hunprep and Twenty Let- 
TERS never before printed in any shape. To THE Poems also AN 
D. ENTIRE VOLUME of Pieces, not in any previous Collection of 
Cowper's Foction Works, will be added. 





EBRETT’S BARON! ETAGE of ENGLAND; aaah of * — &c. 3vols. post 8vo. Baldwin & Cradock. 
the Seventh Rak. -, with Additions. Editedby WILL IAM Published by J. L. Wheeler, Oxford, 
COURTHOPE, Wi “ Second Edition, revised with Additions. y a 
ings by Harvey. “The New Banoners are included i the 2 ith Portrait COMPENDIOUS VIEW of the AUTHEN 


present Edition 
London : printed for J. G. & F. Rivington ; J. & W. T. Clarke; SIR T 
jon man & Co.; Cadell; John Richardson; Baldwin & 
ock; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. Booth ; Batcherd & Son; 
R. Scholey Hamilton & Co. ; Sherwood & C Simpkin & 
Marshall; Parbury & Co.; E. Hodgson ; W. ‘Pickering w. 
Mason ; J. Hearne ; &W. Boone; and Houiston & So 
0 ~ Thy ae be had, just published, 
Debrett’s Peerage, by the same Editor. The 21st 
Edition. Price 1/. 8s. and Literar, 
May ast will be published, cc containing 5 hi hly-finished part of the Reign of George III. 
Engravings, price 2s. of Fi: Nsher's View s in 
YRIA, the HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &e. 


tee Drawn from Hyfere ty W. H. BARTLETT, szhe visited 
-memorable Countries expr t 
With Descriptions by J. CARNE, Esa. Author of “Letters from 


Thea Monthly. 





THE em. NG WILL 





THE THREE ERAS 





In 2 vols. 
MEMOIRS OF. LIEU, “GENERAL 
. OMAS PIC 


Including his enema 
From the Originals! in he fo 


By Sir NAT. ANIEL WRAXALL, Bart. 


2. 
OF WOMAN’S LIFE, 
By Mrs. ELTON = TH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Part, containing Four 1 Engravings, will be pub- | THE LIFE or rue FIRST EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


TICITY and INSPIRATION of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENTS. Designed for the Use of Students in Divinity 
-” By the Rev.J = BANS AM. 12m 3s. in cloth. 

t. 0. price 
SINSON, ofthe eaaduae —— & J. Rivingtons, London. 


——— ee The Christian’s Pocket Companion ; being a Col- 


CTO oe G.C.B. 


In 3 vols. avo. the 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME lection of Texts and Passages from the New Testament, on th 
Including ry Bern Anecdotes of the most distinguished Political | Principal Doctrines and Duties of © aruteniy., i. — ~4 
ersonages, Court Wits, and Beauties of the latter 


perenget. By = Member of the University o! 
2. t 
si * Whittaker & Co.; and Seuiies & Co. London. 
The Kingdom of God i jn the Soul of Man. By 


ter Sterry, A.M. 32mo. Price 1s. in open. 
snp Hamilton & Co. Lond 


Solutions of Simple and Quadratic Equations. 


and of the Regency. 





From Origigal Documents in the Possession of the Family. 
Pros ospectases ‘may be had, and i, Ww 8vo. Price Is. 6d. 
of ferery Bookseller i the the Kingd 9 Wh Aeind, ty eaten, — N ow fiat publ Biched: — cs A very useful work for young algebraical students.”"— 
her, Son, Dublin ; and Menzies. Edited by GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, E: Atheneum, 
Edinburgh. : ¥ . Author of ‘ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.’ 2 vols. 8v0. Whittaker & Co. London. 
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THE WELLESLEY PAPERS. 
Now ready, 8vo. with a Portrait, Map, &c. 
HE DISPATCHES, MINUTES, and COR- 
RES PONR ENCE of the Most Noble the MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY, K.¢ 
Now first callastea ‘and arranged, and revised by his LorpsuiP. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, price 2s. (returned to Purchasers. 
GENERAL CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS 
for 1836, including many of rare occurrence in the Classes 
of Theology, Classics, Philology, and Criticism, Literary His- 
tory, Voyages and Travels, Coins and Medals, General History, 
Antiquities, Biography. ae History, Topography, Arts and 
— es, &c. & sale he Prices affixed. 

By FRANCIS MACPHERSON, 4, Middle-row, Holborn, 


London. 
Who will shortly publish, in 2vols. 8vo. a New Edition of 

Bentley’s Two Dissertations on the Epistles of 
Phalaris ; those on the Epistles of Themistocles, Socrates, 
Euri ides, and others, and onthe Fables of sop; together with 
his ‘ Epistola ad Millium ;’ and copious Indices. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. AL EXANDER DYCE. 

These form the first portion of a Collection of BeENtTLEey’s 
Works, Critical and Theological, including various Conjectures, 
&c., not hitherto printed. It will be completed in about six 
volumes octavo, the remaining portions of which will succeed 
each other with as little de ay as is consistent with minute 
accuracy. 


~~ Dedicated to the Kina, b byt the especial Permission of His 


HE FIRST ANNUAL ORATION on the 

LIFE, CHARACTER, and GENIUS of SHAKSPEARE, 

as delivered at the Stratford Jubilee oo by GEORGE JONES. 

Esq., the American Tragedian, will be published on the Ist o 
May, by Edward Churton, Holies-street. Price 3s. 


1 vol. 8vo. with 26 Illustrations of Scenery and 
“Eee: tn nd 20rigin al Maps, price 20s. cluth, lettered, 
RATIVE of a JOURNEY tothe ZOOLU 
oY in South Afric: 
By Captain A ALLEN F. ‘GARDINER, R.N 
Jndertaken in 1} 
London: William Crofts, 19, c eneien 


PHRENOLOGY. 
This day is ns: 18mo. cloth, price 2. 
R. MACK ISH’S INTRODUC TION 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Probably of. ti the works I have mentioned. ae , Macnish’s 
Introduction will be found the most useful.’’"—Combe’s Lectures. 
A long and very flattering article in the Edinburgh Saturday 

Evening Post, concludes as follows :— 

“To all who wish to know ev erything that is worth knowing 
of the phrenological doctrines, we recommend Dr. Macnish’s 
Introduction to that science. It is clearly and beautifully 
written, and full of valuable information. 

Printed for Reid & Co. Glasgow ; and Whittaker & Co. London. 
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This day is published, in 2 ‘vols. 8vo. with Illustrations of interesting Localities and Costumes, and with a 
New Map of Germany, price 24s. cloth : lettered, 


SKETCHES OF GERMANY, AND THE GERMANS; 
With a GLANCE at POLAND, HUNGARY, and SWITZERLAND, 
In 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN, RESIDENT IN GERMANY. 


*,* This Work comprises a full developement of the present social and political state of Germany, 
thered from a long residence at Vienna; including notices of its commercial relations and views, and the operation of the 
russian Commercial League. Also, a Tour from the German Ocean to the Bultic; from thence, through Berlin to Warsaw, on 
to Silesia and Bohemia; and through the greater part of the Austrian Empire to the Adriatic ; with a Voyage down the Danube, 


saasnaeans WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 
VALPY’S UNIFORM HISTORY OF ENGLAND, COMPLETED TO 1835. 


First of March was published, the Sixth Volume of the 
CONTINUATION 


OF 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM GEORGE ITI. TO 1835. 


By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate at Cambridge, and Author of ‘ Travels in Greece,’ §c. 
Being the 19th Vol. of Valpy’s only complete and illustrated Edition of the History of England, now publishing, in 21 
vols. at 5s. each,on the plan of Byron and SHAKSPEARE. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 80 HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS. 
Vols. I. to VIII. contain HumME—IX. to XIII. SmotteTrtT—and XIV. to XXI. Mr. Hueues’ Continua- 
tion to the present time. Either portion can be had separately. 
*,* The Seventh Vol. of the Continuation will appear June Ist; and, on the completion of the Work, this new portion 
of the History will be advanced to 6s. per vol. 
“ The Preliminary Essay is most useful as an introduction to a perfect comprehension of what is to follow: it is vritten in atone 
of japartiality and fairness as to statements and deductions, and with elegance and condensation as to style.” —Tim 
s been our opinion that this Continuation has been impartially done—even well done. It is the best History “of England 
ectant mS “Metropoliton Magazine. 
*,.* A New Edition of the Continuation is now publishing in large Octavo, monthly, at 10s. 6d. each, to 
range with the various Editions of Hume and Smollett ; and will be completed in 7 volumes. Two are already published. 


Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, M.A. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Third Edition, with Parallel References, and other Improvements, 8 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. bds. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 


With ENGLISH NOTES, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from the most eminent Critics and 
Interpreters ; with Parallel Passages from the Classics, and with References to Viger for Idioms, and Bos for Elli ses. To which 
is prefixed a short Treatise on the Doctrine of the Greek Article, ac cording to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, &c. briefly 
and compendiously explained, as applicable to _ criticism of the New Testament. The Various Readings are recorded under 
the text. Greek and English Indexes are adde 


By ‘the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 


_—, are added, illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, and a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and Temple of 
rusa. 


This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 


“ This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and philological apparatus ; 
eeperielly for students who wish for only ONE edition."'—Horne’s Introduction to the Bibi 
alpy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. Burton's or Dr. Bloomfield’ % 


Also, Second Edition, one vol. 8vo. 1/. 1s. 


GREEK SEPTUAGINT, 
WITH THE APOCRYPHA. 


Edited by VALPY, from Bos and Holmes. 


This Edition is handsomely printed in one volume, $vo. hot-pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES as 
well as the Library. 


“ This elegantly: executed volume is very correctly printed, and (which cannot but recommend it to students in preference to 
the incorrect e and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of 
most every on. lorne’s Introduction, 


This has been outated for Students attending College Chapels and Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most useful 
expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek after the Student has quitted his scholastic duties. 


*,* The Septuagint and Testament may be had in four uniform volumes. 
Printed by A. J. VALPY; and sold by all Booksellers. 











"Christian Guardian, 





In a few days wil appear, 2nd edition, in2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, from a Bust by Chantrey, of 
EMAINS "of the late ALEXANDER KNOX, 
Dublin, M.R.1L.A. icontaining Letters and Essays 
on the Doctrines and Philosophy ¥ Cc presienity, and the dis- 
tinctive Character of the C Hlosoph of England. 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; ; and John 
Cochrane, 108, strand. 
s day i is published, price 1 
HE DIVIN E ORIGIN, ‘APPOINTMENT, 
and OBLIGATION of MARRIAGE. A Sermon preached 
on Sunday, March 20th, 1836, in the Church of St. Stephen’ se 
Walbrook, before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, and 
lished at the request of his Lordship and several of the Ean: 


gregation. 
y the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D. 
Rector of TY United a af ha Stephen, Walbrook, and 





Also, by the same ion Tete published, 

Divine Providence; or, the Three Cycles of Re- 
velation ; showing the perfect Parallelism, Civil and Religious, 
of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Eras ; the whole form- 
ing a new evidence of the Divine Origin of Christianity. In 8vo. 
15s. boards. 

London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Countess of Blessington. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 10s. Oo oD 
DAY IN THE WOOD 'S; 





beings a comsccted Series of Tales and hd 
By THOMAS MILLER, Basket-maker 
This Work will be published under the immediate "Patronage of 
The Marquis of Bute .ady Charlotte Guest 
The Earl of Scarborough Honourable H. B. Gray 
Lord Lyndhurst iss Landon 
Lord Abinger aM Cornwall 
TheC ountess Le Mensault ulwer 
The Bishop of Liandaff . L. Bulwer 
Lady Char otte Bury is D'Israeli 
And other distinguished and Literary Charact 
Copies of the Work may also be had elegantly bound in + with 
gilt edges. Price One Guinea. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


Just published, 2 vols post 8vo. price 1 


_ owners, * nine of the FORESTS. 


ATA 
By the Author of * LE Years at Sea.’ 

“A production of a high order of mind; full to overflowing o 
descriptions of sylvan scenery, os with a Claudefice 
warmth of colouring. The tale throughout is scarcely of this 
world: it is instinct with the most etherial spirit of imagination, 
and so far reminds us of one of the enchanting fictions of the 
Baron de la Motte. The love scenes, which are numerous, are 
replete with delicacy and refinement: they are in prose what 

* Genevieve’ is in portry. ane it is impossible we can bestow on 
them higher praise.” 

Whittaker "ke Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ROOKWOOD AND TURPIN’S RIDE TO YORK, 
With CRUIKSHANK’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
On Saturday, a New Edition of Mr. AINSWORTH'S celebrated 
Romance, 
D: 


o. 0 K W @) 0 
Complete in 1 vol. handsomely bound, 
imbellished with an exquisite Portrait by Daniel M‘ ‘Clise, A.R.A. 
and Twelve siestremens by George Cruiksh nk. 
Thoroughly revised -nd corrected by the Author, with two New 

Chapters, New In oduction, and several additional Lyrics. 

“ This re phic ation of ‘Rookwood’ comes recommended b 
the addition of many novel and interesting features, calculate: 
to heighten and enhance its previous attractions. Among them 
we suppose it were needless to invite attention to the portrait of 
the Author himself, delineated by the magic pencil of M‘Clise, 
and engraved b the potent burin of Edwards. The illustrations 
by George Cruikshank are worthy of his well-earned celebrity. 

More than a dozen additional odes and ballads adorn sre Bs — 
of this edition, and we must say that they are decidedl 
right sort, full of glowing e snthusiasm, and redolent » tn 
tion.” —Fraser’s Magaz we, April. 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Nearly ready for publication, the Fifth Volume of 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Restoration 
of the Sournent, = 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. Advocate. 

This Volume will embrace the Revolution of St. Domingo— 
Battles of ‘Trafalgar—Ulm—Austerlitz—Jena—Characters of 
Pitt and Fox; and bring the History down to the close of the 
Prussian Campaign, in the opening of 1897. 

Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and Thomas Cadell, London. 


New edition, commeotens eo the 5th —_. All preceding Works 


be impe 
HE PARLIAMENTARY “TPEST- BOOK for 
1836. A Political Guide to the sentiments individually 
expressed, and the pledges given, by each of the 658 Members 
of the House of Commons, containing extracts from their printed 
addresses and speeches to their constituents; the town and 
country residences of the members, the number of their con- 
stituencies, and the numbers polled respectively for the Reform 
and Conservative Candidates at the last and precedi elections, 
with brief personal memoirs ; the votes given by each member 
upon the leading questions of the two last Sessions, and cor- 
pected lists of the most important decisions of the present 
ession. 
VOTES OF BOTH LORDS AND COMMONS LAST. SESSION. 
This day is published, in a neat pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. 
The Parliamentary Vote-Book; or, Electors’ 
Guide ; showing, by their Votes upon all public questions, in 
what manner the Representatives of the people. and the peers, 
discharged their duties in the last Session of Parliament. 
ondon : Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 




















YHE COTTAGE SILVER TEA SERVICE. 

This elegant plain service, standing on ornamental shell 

feet and a flower ornament to the lids, comprising a Silver Coflee 

ot, Silver Tea Pot, Sugar Basin, and “ream_Ewer is offered, 

weighing 73 ounces, “y sal. complete ; or the Tea Service with- 

out the ¢ oe Pot, 2 

A. B. VORY & SONS, Goldsmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, oppo- 
site ‘the Bank, London. 


<COTCH MALT WHISKEY.—The Proprietors 

of the GRAY'’S INN WINE ESTABLISHMENT deem it 

quite unnecessary, in offering this beautiful Spirit to the Public, 

to christen it with any of the numerous names unger which itis 

daily advertised—they rely alone on the QUALITY, which, com- 

bined with its great age, renders it very superior to most, and 
quite 7 to any a be 1 ean ae 

e price wil 5. per gallon, or 
e HEREKEY & Co, 


23, High Holborn. 
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Conduit Street, April 24, 1836, 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


The Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s Memoirs. 
In Octavo, 


MEMOIRS OF LUCIEN BONAPARTE, 


(PRINCE OF CANINO). 


Written by HIMSELF. 
EDITIONS IN FRENCH AND IN ENGLISH. The English translated under the inspection of, and corrected by, the Prince. 


II. 
Mr. Bulwer’s New Work on the Athenian History. 


In Two Volumes Octavo, 


ATHENS: ITS RISE AND FALL. 


By the Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. 


III. 
Mrs. Hemans’s Memoirs. 
In Two Volumes, with Engravings, 


MEMORIALS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


With Intustrrartions of her Lirerary History. From ner PrivaTE CORRESPONDENCE. 


By H. F. CHORLEY. 


Iv. 
Mr. Williss New Work. 
In Three Volumes, post Octavo, 


INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. 


By the Author of ‘ Pencillings by the Way.’ 


Vv. 
Second Series of The Old Men’s Tales. 


In Three Volumes, post Octavo, 


TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 


A SECOND SERIES OF THE OLD MEN’S TALES. 


vi. 
Domestic Life in Spain. 
In Two Volumes, with Plates, 


MADRID un 18385. 


Sketches of the Metropolis of Spain and its Inhabitants, and of Society and Manners in the Peninsula. 
By A RESIDENT OFFICER. 


VII. 
Mr. Edward Landor’s New Work. 
In Two Volumes, Plates, 


ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


By EDWARD LANDOR, Esq. 


VIII. 
Sir Grenville Temple's New Work. 


In Two Volumes, Plates, 


TRAVELS in GREECE anp TURKEY. 


By MAJOR SIR GRENVILLE T. TEMPLE, BART. 








London: James Homes, 4, Took’ ’ i aturday at the / i . ; nd sold by all Booksellers 
Am s. ‘ook’s Court, Chi e. Published every Saturday at the ATHEN UM OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, See Me Bacdey a Hog da Coe Ste Honoré, P . 
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